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CHAPTER  1. 

[HEN  a  man  tells  the  story  of  his  life,  he 
begins  commonly  with  some  account 
of  his  father  and  mother,  and  with  the 
date  of  his  birth.  But  this  I  can't 
do.  I  wish  to  tell  a  story,  but  I  never 
knew  my  parents ;  I  can  only  guess  that  I  am  about 
fifty  yeais  of  age;  and  when,  how,  or  by  whom  my 
name  of  Joseph  was  given  to  me,  I  cannot  tell.  The 
first  thing  I  can  recollect  is,  being  one  of  many 
small  children,  clad  in  a  canvass  garment,  allowed 
to  play  in  a  yard,  and  fed  on  oatmeal,  bread,  and 
potatoes.  It  was  said  that  we  "  belonged  to  the 
parish"  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  kindness  or 
unkindness ;  we  belonged  to  the  parish,  and  as  such 
were  treal^d  as  little  animals,  and  were  kept  alive. 
We  never  learnt  any  thing.  As  I  have  since  found 
out  that  I  am  able  to  learn,  I  can  only  suppose  that 
we  were  never  taught  any  thing. 
B 
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From  time  to  time  those  who  could  work  were 
sent  away ;  but  still  young  children  were  brought 
in,  and  the  house  and  play-yard  were  kept  toler- 
ably fall. 

I  remember  a  man  coming  and  looking  at  seve- 
ral of  us,  and  not  seeming  satisfied  about  something. 
At  last  he  said,  "  How  old  is  that  one  ?"  pointing 
at  me. 

About  ten,  I  fancy,"  was  the  answer. 
Come  here,  young  boy.     What's  your  name  ?" 
Joe,"  I  answered. 
Your  surname  also  ?" 
What's  a  surname?"  I  asked. 
Oh !  well,    never   mind ;    I'll   give  you  one. 
Will  you  live  with  me  ?" 

"  What's  living  with  you?"  I  asked. 

The  man  laughed,  and  went  away.  I  went  away 
too.  Shortly  I  was  told  that  I  was  to  live  with 
this  man  ;  I  had  a  suit  of  clothes  given  to  me,  and 
w;ts  sent  in  a  cart  to  a  large  village  about  four 
miles  from  the  town  in  which  I  had  till  then  spent 
my  life. 

My  master  kept  a  bakehouse.  .  For  the  first 
two  years  I  did  any  thing  :  I  ran  on  messages  ;  I 
carried  pies  and  puddings  ;  I  chopped  wood  and 
fetched  fagots;  I  had  plenty  of  good  food,  and  hard 
blows  and  hard  words  besides.  But  I  was  very 
happy  in  a  boyish  way ;  grew  fast,  was  strong, 
hearty,  and  merry :  and  I  obtained  a  surname,  for 
the  people  in  the  village  called  me  Joe  Baker. 

Also  I  obtained  a  friend ;  and  in  obtaining  a 
friend,  I  found  out  that  I  had  a  heart.  For  this 
friend  I  could  be  generous  and  self-denying  ;  to 
this  friend  I  could  give  a  better  seat  than  my  own 
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by  the  fire.  I  could  rise  from  my  bed  at  night  to 
let  him  in.  I  could  divide  my  supper  with  him  if 
he  had  not  had  any ;  and  I  could  suffer  silently  for 
an  accident  of  which  he  had  been  the  cause. 

He  taught  me  that  I  had  a  heart ;  he  taught 
me  that  which  I  had  never  learnt  before.  And  this 
friend  was  a  large  dog  called  Lion.  He  was  very 
fierce ;  but  my  child's  hand  could  chain  him  up. 
His  bark  was  terrible ;  but  my  child's  voice  could 
turn  it  to  a  loving  tender  whine.  And  some- 
times, when  a  stranger  came  after  the  dog  had 
been  unchained,  that  he  might  watch  the  premises 
through  the  night,  my  small  child's  arm  was  the 
only  thing  that  kept  the  fierce  animal  from  fasten- 
ing his  fangs  upon  him ;  and  when  the  frightened 
visitor  had  made  a  hasty  departure,  I  would  fling  my 
arms  round  Lion's  neck,  and  with  one  word  turn 
his  anger  into  frolic,  and  roll  with  him  in  loving 
play  upon  the  ground. 

And  then  sometimes  I  would  stand  up,  and 
look  upon  that  dog,  and  know  that  he  was  fierce 
and  strong,  and  feel  that  I  was  but  a  little  child, 
and  a  thought  would  come  into  my  head  that  it  was 
something  to  be  a  man;  that  there  was  something 
within  me  of  strength  and  power  and  will ;  that  I — 
I  Joe  Baker — had  something  about  me  which  dis- 
tinguished me  from  the  brutes,  and  that  the  moon 
and  stars  looking  down  upon  me  must  see  that  I 
was  something  which  the  brutes  were  not. 

And  so  I  first  learnt  that  I  had  a  soul,  and  that 
God  made  the  soul  of  man  after  His  own  likeness. 
But  I  could  not  have  put  my  feelings  then  into 
these  words ;  for  I  had  never  heard  of  the  soul  ex- 
cept as  a  part  of  a  man  which  my  master  was 
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constantly  swearing  at.  And  I  did  not  know  who 
had  made  man,  or  any  thing  about  creation  or  re- 
demption, or  heaven  or  hell.  My  only  knowledge 
of  such  things,  if  such  can  be  called  knowledge, 
was  from  the  language  of  cursing  and  swearing, 
with  which  I  was  perfectly  familiar. 

I  was  very  busy  "  carrying"  on  Sundays,  and 
generally  had  to  sit  up  the  greater  part  of  Saturday 
night,  But  we  had  a  good  pie  always  for  dinner, 
and  I  had  a  glass  of  beer;  and  in  the  evening  my 
master's  wife  was  always  dressed  in  her  best,  and 
sometimes  there  were  friends  to  tea,  and  sometimes 
I  knew  that  she  went  to  chapel;  and  I  had  gene- 
rally an  hour  or  two  of  holiday  in  the  evening  or 
towards  night,  and  I  spent  it  with  such  boys  as 
myself.  And  so  life  went  on  for  two  years,  when 
my  master  said  that  I  was  good  and  clever,  and  he 
had  me  taught  to  read  and  write.  Thus  four  more 
years  passed  away  :  I  was  sixteen — a  fine  young 
man,  people  said.  I  read,  wrote,  and  ciphered 
pretty  well ;  I  was  very  fond  of  learning.  My 
master  had  got  on  in  the  world :  he  baked  for  some 
country  families,  and  now  kept  a  horse  and  cart. 
I  had  learnt  the  business  and  worked  hard,  and 
thought  a  good  deal  of  myself.  Still  time  went  on. 
I  was  doing  just  the  same  at  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  only  I  received  good  wages,  and  I  helped  to 
keep  the  books,  and  wrote  out  the  bills  for  the 
gentry,  as  I  could  write  a  more  fashionable-looking 
hand  than  my  master. 

I  don't  suppose  that  any  body  will  expect  that 
I  can  say,  with  any  truth,  that  I  lived  according 
to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  I  was  no  worse  than 
my  neighbours, — perhaps  a  little  better  than  my 
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neighbours  ;  because  I  was  getting  on  in  the  world, 
and  we  had  a  respectable  connexion  in  our  trade, 
and  the  world  we  served  expected  us  to  be  like 
decent  people.  My  mistress  had  had  a  seizure, 
and  was  a  great  invalid  ;  my  master,  grown  old, 
and  being  in  easy  circumstances,  was  getting  idle, 
and  had  turned  to  good  eating,  and  drank  more 
than  was  right  for  him — not  in  public-houses,  but 
at  home  at  night  by  the  fire,  with  his  newspaper. 
I  had  all  the  management  of  the  business,  and  was 
my  own  master,  and  ruled  the  old  couple  besides. 

At  last,  one  day  my  poor  old  mistress  died.  She 
went  out  of  life  as  she  sat  in  her  chair — just  as 
you  would  blow  out  a  candle,  it  seemed ;  and  no- 
body cared  more  about  it.  Master  drank  more 
spirits  and  water,  and  took  it  stronger,  and  was  in 
a  hurry  to  get  the  dead  out  of  the  house.  I,  too, 
was  glad  to  have  the  funeral  over ;  for  I  had  al- 
ways carried  myself  "  above  religion,"  always 
treated  it  as  an  unmanly  thing,  fit  for  women  and 
children  only,  and  I  found  the  corpse  a  very  un- 
comfortable sight.  Where  was  the  old  woman  ? 
That  senseless  flesh  was  her,  and  yet  it  wasn't  her. 
Sometimes  I  started  in  my  work,  almost  thinking 
she  might  be  by  my  side — come  back  to  tell  me 
something ;  for  I,  who  as  a  little  child  had  restrained 
the  big  dog,  still  felt  that  man  was  better  than  the 
beasts,  and  that  there  was  that  within  him  which 
would  never  die. 

Sometimes  people  came  in  to  see  the  corpse ; 
sometimes  they  made  remarks.  One  said,  "  that 
she  had  lived  and  died  without  God  ;  that  she  had 
worshipped  nothing  but  money ;  that  'twas  an  aw- 
ful sight  to  see  the  remains  of  such  as  she  was." 

B2 


Then  I  spoke  angrily,  and  bade  them  hold  their 
tongues,  and  not  judge  a  woman  who  was  better 
than  themselves.  Then  others  came,  and  said  they 
remembered  the  day,  twenty  years  and  more  ago, 
when  she  had  been  converted;  and  that  grace  was 
never  lost,  and  that  such  would  be  saved  in  spite 
of  works,  and  that  she  was  "  gone  to  glory."  Then 
I  would  be  more  angry  still,  and  yet  laugh  at  them 
and  say,  that  if  "  glory"  was  to  be  earned  so  cheap, 
it  was  not  worth  having  ;  and  so  sent  them  away. 
And  then  the  old  woman  was  buried. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ND  so,  reader,  I  grew  up  to  between 
twenty-two  and  twenty-three  years  of 
age ;  and  I  knew  nothing  of  religion. 
I  call  it  nothing  ;  yet  I  must  tell  a 
little  of  what  that  word  "  nothing" 
means  in  this  place.  I  knew  that  a  beautiful  pile 
of  building,  with  a  great  yew-tree  near  it,  in  the 
midst  of  the  graves,  was  the  parish  church ;  that 
in  the  neat  house  close  by  lived  a  gentleman  with 
white  hair,  called  the  clergyman,  to  whom  we  paid 
our  tithes  ;  and  in  this  church  was  pulpit  and 
desks,  occupied  by  this  gentleman  and  the  clerk  ; 
and  a  gallery  where  I  sat  about  once  a  month, 
when  I  had  time  to  go  to  church :  for  our  customers 
being,  many  of  them,  among  the  gentry,  they  went 
to  church,  and  we  went  where  they  went.  Also  I 
had  a  very  good  voice,  and  was  very  fond  of  sing- 
ing, and  had  been  asked  to  sing  there.  So  I  knew 
the  church,  and  knew  that  I  had  a  beautiful  voice, 
and  knew  that  I  sung  in  the  gallery  of  that  old 
building  ;  and  there  my  church  knowledge  ended. 
I  knew  also  that  there  was  an  Independent 
meeting-house,  and  a  Methodist  meeting-house, 
and  a  Quaker's  meeting-house,  and  a  Unitarian 
meeting-house,  and  a  Baptist  meeting-house.  I 
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knew  that  the  Methodists  without  bows  abhorred 
the  Quakers  without  buttons,  and  were  scandalised 
both  at  the  Quakers  for  not  baptising  at  all,  and 
at  the  Baptists  for  adult  immersion  in  large  baths 
with  dressing-gowns  on.  I  knew  that  the  Unita- 
rians had  deeper  abhorrence  of  Baptists,  Metho- 
dists, and  Quakers,  than  they  of  each  other;  and  I 
also  knew  that  on  occasions  they  all  made  common 
cause  against  that  venerable  old  building  in  the 
churchyard,  which  —  remember,  I  sung  in  it!  —  I 
thought  decidedly  impertinent. 

And  this  was  all  I  knew  about  religion :  surely 
I  may  call  it  nothing,  for  they  disputed  about 
every  thing.  There  was  not  one  thing  in  religion 
which  these  people  could  agree  upon  as  being 
true.  Yet,  when  any  of  these  people  died,  not 
having  burial-grounds  of  their  own,  they  were 
buried  in  the  parish  churchyard ;  and  the  white- 
haired  clergyman  pronounced  over  each  one  that 
was  lowered  there  into  the  grave,  that  he  was  a 
"  dear  brother,"  buried  in  "  sure  and  certain  hope 
of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life."  And  again  I 
say,  that  with  all  this  around  me  I  knew  nothing 
of  religion,  and  I  cared  nothing  for  it ;  and  I  did 
not  believe  that  any  body  cared  or  knew  more 
than  myself. 

The  old  mistress  was  buried  ;  and  I  said  to  my 
master,  "  I  have  a  great  mind  to  bring  home  a 
wife,  for  we  shall  never  manage  with  only  a  woman- 
servant  here."  He  said,  "  Do,  Joe,  do  ;"  so  the 
thing  was  settled.  There  had  come  into  our  neigh- 
bourhood, about  two  years  before,  a  family  of  some 
consequence,  and  I  had  regularly  driven  to  their 
house  twice  a  week  with  bread.  They  paid  for 
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their  bread  weekly ;  and  I  used  to  sit  in  the  kitchen 
while  the  book  was  looked  at  before  I  settled  it.  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  marry  Fanny,  the  cook  be- 
longing to  that  house.  We  had  had  very  little  to 
say  to  each  other  ;  but  I  had  no  desire  to  marry 
any  girl  in  our  village.  I  looked  upon  them  all  as 
mere  triflers  at  best.  I  knew  that  we  men  had 
made  them  so  ;  but  I  thought  that  I  was  getting 
on  in  the  world,  and  I  could  not  marry  one  of 
them.  No  ;  I  must  marry  Fanny  Cowper,  the 
cook  at  Hill  Grove. 

I  must  be  honest,  and  tell  you  that  I  had  never 
thought  seriously  of  matrimony  till  this  moment. 
I  had  been  what  people  call  "  attentive"  to  many, 
but  not  once  had  I  thought  of  marriage.  It  was  a 
solemn  kind  of  feeling  now ;  but  my  thoughts  had 
turned  to  Fanny  the  moment  my  old  master  had  said, 
"  Do,  Joe,  do  ;"  and  so  to  Fanny  I  would  go.  I  had 
served  Hill  Grove  for  two  years,  and  for  two  years 
I  had  seen  Fanny.  I  had  never  paid  her  any  of  those 
attentions  which  I  had  paid  to  so  many  others, 
and  she  had  never  bestowed  more  than  common 
civility  on  me.  But  ever  since  the  first  time  I  saw 
her,  I  had  been  sure  that  she  was  no  common  wo- 
man. I  think  she  was  a  few  months  older  than 
me  ;  but  her  manner  was  so  steady,  that  she  per- 
haps seemed  to  be  older  than  she  was.  She  was  a 
plain  dresser,  but  so  very  neat  and  clean :  no  matter 
what  she  was  doing,  she  had  always  that  steady, 
neat,  cheerful,  civil  way  with  her,  that  I  could  not 
but  admire  her  ;  and  I  could  not  help  trying  to 
behave  well,  and  to  say  the  most  proper  things 
I  could  think  of  in  her  presence.  This  did  not 
lower  me,  but  raised  me  in  my  own  estimation,  and 
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made  me  think  that  I  should  grow  into  a  superior 
kind  of  man,  if  I  could  always  keep  in  the  com- 
pany of  such  women  as  Fanny  Cowper.  I  observed 
every  thing  she  did,  and  saw  her  tidy  ways,  and 
how  she  saved  the  ends  of  loaves  and  other  bits 
of  bread,  and  put  them  out  tidily  for  dinner  or 
luncheon,  and  did  not  put  cold  pudding  and  bread 
and  bits  of  meat  all  on  a  dish  together  for  her  fellow- 
servants  to  pick  from  with  their  fingers,  as  I  had 
seen  done  for  luncheons  in  other  large  kitchens. 
A  place  for  every  thing  and  every  thing  in  its 
place — things  put  away  the  moment  they  were 
done  with — a  busy  place,  and  yet  no  fuss  or  hurry, 
but  steady,  thoughtful,  managing,  pleasant  ways  ; 
and  Fanny  so  clean,  so  smiling,  so  cheerful,  with 
her  sweet-voiced  welcome,  and  a  way  with  her 
that  made  her  plain  —  "Please  sit  down,  sir,''  — 
better  than  a  fine  compliment  from  any  body  else. 
Yet  Fanny  was  never  more  than  plainly  civil  to 
me.  Of  all  the  young  women  I  had  ever  spoken 
to,  Fanny v seemed  to  care  least  for  me ;  and  yet  I 
had  determined  that  this  Fanny  must  be  my  wife, 
and  of  course  I  knew  that  she  would. 

I  settled  things  with  the  master.  He  had  made 
a  good  deal  of  money.  He  did  not  want  to  take 
any  more  trouble  about  the  business.  He  would 
give  every  thing  up  to  me,  only  he  was  to  live  in 
the  house  and  be  waited  upon,  and  to  have  a  cer- 
tain proportion  out  of  the  profits  of  the  business. 
He  behaved  with  liberality,  and  I  felt  myself  a 
rich  man  ;  so  I  dressed  myself  with  a  little  more 
attention  than  usual,  and  took  the  book  to  Hill 
Grove  to  be  settled. 

"  My  mistress  isn't  in,"  said  Fanny  ;   "  would 
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you  leave  your  book,  and  the  money  can  be  sent 
to-morrow  ?" 

I  said,  "  The  money  could  stay  till  the  next  time 
the  bread  was  delivered."  I  loitered. 

"  Will  you  rest  a  minute,  sir  ?"  said  Fanny. 

I  sat  down  ;  I  felt  my  heart  knocking  loudly 
against  my  ribs.  I  —  I  who  had  made  foolish  love 
to  so  many  foolish  girls;  I,  who  had  never  met 
with  any  thing  but  encouragement ;  I,  who  then 
felt  sure  of  being  accepted,  for  I  knew  how  good  a 
home  I  had  to  offer ;  I  felt  so  nervous  that  all  my 
voice  went  away  from  me.  "  You've  a  very  cheer- 
ful, pleasant  kitchen,"  said  I  at  last,  when  I  was 
again  able  to  speak. 

"  Very,"  replied  Fanny,  giving  a  smile  all  round 
the  room,  which  would  have  made  a  dungeon  plea- 
sant. 

"  Do  you  know  our  house  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Well,  I  never  was  inside ;  but  I  know  it  out- 
side well  enough  of  course." 

"  I  have  arranged  with  master  to  take  the  busi- 
ness. The  bills  will  be  made  out  in  future  in  my 
name.  Fanny,  I  can't  get  on  without  a  wife  ; 
Fanny — will  you"  —  I  saw  her  get  very  red  all  up 
her  face  and  forehead.  I  got  up,  but  I  absolutely 
did  not  dare  go  near  her.  I  had  that  wonderful 
respect  for  this  one  woman  in  the  world,  that  I 
could  not  approach  her  till  some  word  or  smile 
had  given  me  leave.  But  I  stood  up  and  spoke 
bravely,  for  there  was  something  saying  at  my 
heart  that  Fanny  was  well — oh,  well  worth  win- 
ning. "  Will  you  marry  me  V"  said  I. 

She  looked  round  upon  me,  and  I  saw  her 
tremble;  and  the  face,  so  blushing  just  before, 
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was  getting  very  pale.  "  Dear  Fanny,  will  you 
marry  me  ?"  said  I  once  more. 

"  No  !"  said  Fanny,  very  softly  ;  and  then  "  no"' 
again,  gathering  strength  ;  and  once  more,  "  Oh, 
no — NO,  Joe  Baker ;  but  I'm  sure  I  hope  you'll 
get  a  wife  to  your  liking,  and  be  very  happy;  but 
it  can't  be  me." 

I  really  was  ready  to  drop  down,  I  was  so  cruelly 
disappointed.  There  was  something  so  remarkable 
in  her  way  of  refusing  me,  that  I  knew  there  was 
no  hope ;  and  at  that  moment  I  so  loved  and  ad- 
mired and  respected  her — and  I  can't  help  saying, 
that  I  think  I  had  never  respected  a  woman  before, — 
I  so  respected  her,  that  I  thought  my  heart  would 
break  if  I  could  not  win  her. 

"  Why  not,  Fanny ;  oh,  why  not  ?"  said  I. 

"  Listen,  Joe,"  she  said.  "  I  would  not  marry 
a  Protestant  man  if  he  were  a  duke — I  would 
rather  beg  my  bread.  I  am  a  Catholic.  I  say,  I 
would  rather  wander  a  lone  woman  all  over  the 
earth,  and  beg  my  bread."  And  she  made  a  rapid 
motion  with  her  hands  ;  I  did  not  then  know  that 
it  was  the  sign  of  the  cross.  "  Holy  Mother,"  she 
said,  "  pray  for  me,  that  I  may  never  love  any  but 
a  child  of  thine." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  suppose  you  are  a  Catholic, 
what's  that  to  me  ?" 

She  looked  up  at  me  with  a  smile,  almost  a 
laugh.  "  Why,  nothing,  Joe ;  nothing  to  you,  I 
dare  say.  But  that  is  not  the  question ;  it  is  /  who 
won't  marry  any  man  who  is  not  of  my  own  re- 
ligion." 

"  I  don't  care  at  all  what  religion  I  am  of,"  said 
I.  "  Indeed,  I  should  like  to  know  something  of 
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religion  before  I  die ;  why  can't  I  be  as  you  are  ?" 
There  was  a  pause.  "  Will  you  answer  me  one 
question  ?"  said  I. 

"  Yes." 

"  If  I  were  a  Catholic,  would  you  accept  me  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Fanny. 

11  And  now  what  is  it  to  be  a  Catholic  ?"  I 
asked. 

"It  is,"  said  Fanny,  "to  be  a  member  of  that 
Church  which  was  founded  by  my  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ ;  of  which  the  Apostles  were 
the  first  priests  and  bishops,  and  St.  Peter  the 
head." 

"  But  those  men  are  all  dead  and  gone,",  said  I. 

"  They  still  live  in  their  successors,"  said  Fanny. 
"  Our  bishops  and  priests  are  their  successors  by 
the  sacrament  of  orders,  and  our  popes  are  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter;  and  Jesus,  true  God  and 
true  man,  keeps  and  sustains  this  Church  ;  and 
all  true  Christians  belong  to  it,  and  in  it  find 
strength,  and  joy,  and  peace,  and  salvation." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  enter  this  Church  ?" 

"  By  repentance,"  said  Fanny.  "  If  you  desire 
to  save  your  soul,  you  will  hate  sin,  and  repent 
of  all  the  sin  you  have  committed,  and  determine 
to  amend.  And  God  has  given  to  His  priests  the 
power  to  forgive  sins  in  the  sacrament  of  penance ; 
and  then  you  must  confess  your  sins ;  and  you 
must  receive  the  priest's  instructions  ;  and  you 
must  believe  the  teaching  of  the  Church." 

I  think  that  if  Fanny  had   cast  thunder   and 

lightning  about  her  in  that  kitchen,  I  could  not 

have  felt  more  astonished  and  bewildered  than  I 

then  felt.     I  saw,  indeed,  that  there  was  a  great 
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gulf  between  her  and  me.  But  to  talk  to  me  of 
repentance,  of  forgiveness  of  sins,  of  confession,  of 
amendment  of  life,  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church, 
of  a  Church  sustained  by  God  Himself — which  had 
come  down  straight  from  the  Apostles,  which  was 
the  same  Church  as  that  then  founded,  which  was 
to  continue,  and  to  which  all  Christians  must  be- 
long— these  were  views  of  the  One  Fold,  the  One 
Lord,  and  the  One  Baptism,  which  I  could  not  com- 
prehend ;  and  yet  some  words  came  to  my  mind, 
words  I  had  heard  from  my  singing -place  in  the 
gallery  in  church,  and  I  said  them  out  loud,  in  a 
stupid  way  which  I  well  recollect,  "  I  believe  in 
one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  the  commu- 
nion of  saints,  the  forgiveness  of  sins;"  and  there  I 
stopped,  and  fixed  my  eyes  on  Fanny. 

"  You  don't  believe  in  any  of  it,"  she  said.  "  In 
your  mouth  those  words  have  no  meaning." 

"  Look  here,  Fanny,"  I  said.  "  I  can't  under- 
stand one  word  about  it,  no  more  than  if  it  were 
Hebrew  or  Greek.  You  shall  teach  me  by  and 
by;  marry  me  now,  and  teach  me  by  and  by." 

"  I  would  rather  beg  my  bread,"  she  said  again. 
"  And  now  go  away,  Joe  Baker :  you  must  stay 
here  no  longer.  There,  go  away,  pray  do  ;  good 
bye.  We  are  never  going  to  talk  of  this  any  more: 
good  bye." 

There  was  a  manner  about  her  that  I  could 
not  help  obeying  ;  so  I  left  the  kitchen  and  the 
house,  and  proceeded  towards  the  village. 

As  I  went  home,  bitterly  distressed,  I  saw,  com- 
ing through  a  field  that  I  was  crossing,  a  girl  I 
had  long  known,  called  Ellen  Maple.  She  came 
towards  me  when  I  called  to  her.  We  had  not 
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more  than  two  minutes'  talk  together,  and  then 
walked  very  fast  towards  the  village,  and  never 
stopped  till  we  were  near  the  church.  Then  she 
stopped  in  a  small  street,  and  I  went  to  the  clergy- 
man's house.  I  was  soon  out  again. 

"  Ellen !" 

"  Yes,  Joe." 

"  Tis  done !" 

"  Done  ?     Really— truly  ?" 

"  We'll  be  married  Monday  fortnight." 

I  don't  think  Ellen  believed  it  till  the  banns  were 
called  the  next  Sunday.  But  it  was  true;  and  we 
were  married  on  the  Monday  fortnight  as  I  said. 

I  believe  that  people  were  a  little  surprised  at 
our  marriage — I  am  .sure  we  were  ourselves  ! 
There  were  jokes  and  wonderings  enough  ;  and  I 
was  so  strange,  that  people  said  they  could  not 
make  me  out.  Sometimes  I  received  a  joke  with 
good  temper;  sometimes  I  called  the  joker  to  order, 
shook  my  fist  in  his  face,  and  threatened  to  turn 
him  out  of  the  shop.  No  one  understood  me ;  and 
I  am  sure  I  did  not  understand  myself.  I  was 
vexed  at  the  thought  of  marrying  Ellen  Maple.  It 
was  a  bad  match  for  me.  But  the  only  woman  I 
had  ever  respected  would  not  have  me ;  and  I  knew 
that  Ellen — light-headed  as  she  had  been  called — • 
had  once  loved  me,  and  did  still  love  me ;  and  so, 
of  all  the  girls  in  our  village,  I  chose  to  marry  her. 

Her  father  was  a  journeyman- tailor,  an  over- 
worked and  yet  an  idle  man.  He  was  a  very  hard 
drinker,  —  a  man  who  would  be  drunk  _day  and 
night  for  a  week  together.  Of  course  the  children 
had  all  been  ill  brought  up,  or  rather  they  had 
no  bringing  up  at  all.  They  grew,  and  lay  about ; 
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and  fed  upon  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding  one 
week,  and  starved  till  they  were  thankful  for  a 
mouldy  crust  the  next.  Of  this  promising  family 
Ellen  was  the  eldest.  Poor  Ellen  !  I  had  known 
her  from  a  child.  I  believe  that  she  spent  the 
first  halfpence  she  ever  earned  in  an  artificial 
flower  for  her  cap,  and  that  she  would  have  gone 
without  her  most  necessary  winter  garments  rather 
than  not  have  that  black  feather  in  her  drawn  silk 
bonnet.  Poor  Ellen !  And  she  did  all  this  to 
attract  the  smiles,  and  saucy  jokes,  and  rude  admi- 
ration of  us  young  men.  And  when  she  got  them, 
she  went  home  proud,  gratified,  flattered,  and 
happy.  Poor  Ellen  !  I  say  again.  She  had  never 
been  taught  to  seek  for  something  higher  and  bet- 
ter, and  more  gratifying  and  more  satisfying,  be- 
cause it  is  holy  and  true.  She  had  never  been  led 
among  those  paths  where  pure  joys  are  to  be 
found. 

You  see,  then,  that  I  was  not  behaving  like  a 
happy  bridegroom,  because  I  really  had  no  respect 
for  my  wife  or  her  relations.  I  wanted  a  woman 
in  the  house,  and  that  I  was  going  to  have.  And 
as  to  Ellen  carrying  on  any  of  her  old  vanities — 
oh,  I  would  take  care  of  that.  The  thought  crossed 
my  mind,  that  I  might  have  trouble  with  her  ;  but 
I  glanced  at  a  stick  in  the  corner,  and  muttered  to 
myself  through  my  teeth,  that  I  was  "  not  going  to 
stand  any  nonsense  from  her."  And  of  this  I  am 
sure,  that  I  was  just  the  man,  in  my  pride,  my 
prosperity,  my  determination,  and  with  my  cold, 
callous  heart,  to  have  beaten  her,  or  killed  her,  if 
she  had  striven  against  me. 

But  now  in  justice  I  must  say,  that  with  all 
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my  advantages,  and  notwithstanding  all  my  pride 
in  myself,  Ellen  was,  at  that  very  time,  a  far  better 
creature  than  I  was.  There  was  in  her  that  ex- 
cellent thing,  a  woman's  devotion  of  heart.  Just 
as  her  poor,  tattered,  untidy,  half-dressed,  sickly, 
worn-out  mother  would  work  all  night  long,  by 
the  light  of  a  farthing  candle,  to  finish  the  tailor's 
jobs  which  her  husband  had  left  undone  that  he 
might  stay  at  the  public-house  till  he  was  too 
drunk  to  see — just  as  that  woman  had  worked  a 
thousand  times  for  her  starving  children,  and 
taken  blows  and  bad  words  for  payment,  and 
never  made  any  reply,  —  so  Ellen  would  have 
worked  for  me,  I'm  sure  ;  and  I  am  ashamed  to 
think  that  when  I  married  I  felt  so  foolishly  above 
her,  and  treated  her  with  so  little  tenderness. 

I  told  Ellen  not  to  buy  any  clothes  ;  that  I  must 
have  her  as  /  liked,  and  that  I  should  buy  her 
gowns  and  bonnets  and  shawls  myself.  I  saw  it 
mortified  her,  but  I  didn't  care.  When  her  mo- 
ther came  to  see  me,  I  cut  the  visit  very  short, 
said  that  I  was  going  to  take  Ellen,  and  that  she 
need  not  trouble  herself  about  any  thing — I  was 
one  who  liked  my  own  way.  And  when  the  father 
came  to  the  bakehouse  one  night,  I  took  him  by 
the  shoulders  and  put  him  out  in  the  street, 
laughing  all  the  time,  and  bidding  him  stop  at 
home  till  I  invited  him. 

When  the  appointed  day  came,  I  met  Ellen  at 
the  church-door.  Her  mother  was  with  her,  and 
my  old  master  was  with  me.  In  that  private  way 
we  were  married,  and  I  took  Ellen  home  to  the 
bakehouse.  It  was  one  of  my  perverse  ways,  that 
I  would  not  see  my  friends  about  me,  or  do  as 
c2 
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others  do,  on  my  wedding-day.  I  sent  a  piece  of 
beef,  some  large  currant- cakes,  some  beer,  and  a 
bottle  or  two  of  spirits,  to  Ellen's  old  home;  but  at 
her  new  home  all  was  quiet  enough.  She  sat  on 
one  side  of  the  fire,  and  I  on  the  other  side :  I 
think  we  both  felt  surprised  that  things  had  come 
to  that.  And  the  old  master  sat  dozing,  drinking, 
and  reading  by  turns  between  us. 

Ellen  was  decidedly  a  pretty  girl.  I  had  dressed 
her  just  as  I  thought  that  Fanny  might  have  been 
dressed  for  such  an  occasion  ;  and  there,  as  I  sat 
by  the  fire,  I  wondered  what  made  Fanny  so  diffe- 
rent from  other  young  women,  and  if  Ellen  would 
ever  become  at  all  like  her. 

Ellen  did  the  work  of  the  house  very  well,  and 
Ellen  loved  me ;  ungrateful,  proud,  and  ignorant  as 
I  was,  Ellen  loved  me.  I  never  can  be  too  thank- 
ful for  it ;  for  if  she  had  not  loved  me,  I  think  that 
my  cold,  half- scornful  treatment  of  her  must  have 
made  her  desperate. 

Just  as  the  first  year  of  our  married  life  was  out, 
I  had  a  daughter  born  to  me.  I  had  never  known 
my  own  parents ;  and  now  to  be  a  father  !  There 
was  something  so  sweet  and  wonderful  in  it.  I 
was  really  happy;  and  I  kissed  Ellen  with  greater 
tenderness  than  I  ever  felt  in  my  life  before.  And 
how  her  first  words  sank  into  my  heart :  "  Joe,  we 
will  take  care  of  this  little  thing,  won't  we  ?" 

"  Take  care  of  it !  Yes,  Ellen  ;"  and  I  kissed 
her  and  the  baby  again  and  again.  "  Take  care 
of  the  little  darling  !  Yes,  Ellen,  yes — won't  we  ? 
Ah,  that  we  will !" 

All  went  on  well.  "We  took  the  child  to  church 
to  be  christened,  and  called  her  Elizabeth.  Two 
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great  events  happened  in  the  first  year  of  the 
child's  life.  My  old  master  died;  and  the  white- 
haired  clergyman  died,  whom  I  had  known  from  a 
boy. 

I  made  an  arrangement  with  my  master's  heirs 
to  take  the  property  which  belonged  to  him  at  a 
valuation,  and  to  pay  the  sum  by  instalments  half- 
yearly.  I  thus  became  entirely  in  possession  of  a 
very  prosperous  business,  and  felt  very  satisfied 
about  it.  And  so  I  was  both  married  and  settled. 


CHAPTER  III. 


,  F  course  I  did  not  lose  sight  of  Fanny 
Cowper.  I  used  to  see  her  just  as 
before,  always  pleasant  in  manner, 
respectable  in  appearance,  perfect  in 
i^  TfrQj-'k)  and  gent]e  and  kind,  quiet 
and  cheerful ;  and  still  I  had  never  seen  any  per- 
son fit  to  be  compared  with  Fanny  Cowper.  She 
never,  in  the  most  distant  way,  alluded  to  what 
had  passed  between  us  ;  and  I  should  never  have 
dared  to  refer  to  it:  for  I  felt,  somehow  or  other, 
that  to  have  made  any  such  allusion  would  not  be 
respectful  to  Fanny ;  and  there  was  that  about  her 
that  obliged  one  to  be  respectful  to  her.  When 
my  child  was  born,  the  servants  at  Hill  Grove 
congratulated  me;  and  Fanny  said,  very  sweetly, 
that  she  hoped  the  child  would  be  a  blessing  to  its 
parents.  A  kind  wish  from  Fanny  seemed  to  be 
as  good  as  a  gift  to  the  child ;  and  I  was  so  pleased 
that  I  spoke  out,  and  said  what  a  pleasure  the 
infant  was  to  me,  and  that  it  was  a  great  happi- 
ness to  be  a  father. 

The  other  servants  laughed,  kindly  enough,  but 
not  understanding  the  depth  of  my  feelings ;  Fanny, 
I  saw,  understood  me  exactly.  Her  eyes  sparkled 
when  I  spoke  so  openly.  "  Take  care  of  it,  Baker," 
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she  said  ;  "  take  care  of  the  dear  creature.  Re- 
member it  has  an  immortal — an  immortal,  a  re- 
deemed soul ;  take  care  of  that  for  which  Jesus 
Christ  died." 

"  Step  in  and  see  the  child  and  Ellen ;  I  wish 
you  would,"  said  I ;  and  I  spoke  very  earnestly. 

"  Why,  Baker,  I  seldom  go  out ;  and  when  I  do 
ask  for  a  holiday,  it  is  generally  a  whole  day,  for 
my  visits  are  to  Monkton  ;  so  I  don't  ask  to  go 
any  where  else,  for  fear  of  putting  the  family  to 
inconvenience.  They  are  very  kind  to  me." 

There  were  several  servants  in  the  kitchen  when 
Fanny  said  this. 

"  Oh,  you  are  too  good  a  cook  to  get  into  dis- 
grace here,"  said  the  butler,  with  a  knowing  nod. 

"  Nobody  finds  fault  with  Fanny ,"*said  the  foot- 
man ;  "  only  with  her  religion." 

"  And  if  there's  any  good  in  me,  it's  because  of 
my  religion,"  said  Fanny. 

"  Did  you  know  our  Fanny  was  a  Catholic  ?" 
said  the  housemaid  to  me. 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  I,  "  I  did  know  it." 

"  Who  told  you  ?"  she  asked  again. 

"  I  told  him  myself,"  said  Fanny,  "  a  year  ago, 
I  should  think,  in  this  kitchen ;  and  it's  no  secret : 
I  am  not  always  talking  about  it ;  but  you  know 
that  I  never  make  a  secret  of  it — I  have  never 
been  driven  to  make  a  secret  of  it,  and  I  thank 
God  for  it." 

I  rose  to  go,  and  admired  Fanny  all  the  more 
for  not  having  told  any  one  of  my  making  her 
an  offer. 

Still  thinking  of  Fanny  Cowper's  superiority,  I 
got  home.  There  was  my  wife  with  my  beloved 
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child  in  her  arms.  I  embraced  them  both.  The 
tears  would  often  come  into  Ellen's  eyes  when  she 
looked  at  her  child,  and  when  she  saw  how  much 
I  loved  it.  I  took  the  infant  from  her ;  and  as  I 
pressed  it  to  my  heart,  I  repeated  Fanny's  words, 
"  An  immortal  and  a  redeemed  soul;  take  care  of 
that  for  which  Jesus  Christ  died  I" 

"  Mercy  on  me,  Joe  !  what  words  are  those  ? " 
said  Ellen. 

"  You  don't  like  them?" 

"  I  like  them  dearly.  But  from  you,  Joe;  you 
never  took  any  notice  of  any  body  that  was  re- 
ligious." 

"  Did  I  ever  see  any  body  that  was  religious  ? 
Do  you  think  the  people  in  this  village  religious  ? 
In  fact,  Ellen,  I  don't  believe  that  we,  either  of  us, 
know  what  being  religious  means." 

"  It  means  taking  care  of  our  souls,"  said  Ellen; 
"we  have  souls !" 

"  Yes,  I'm  sure  we  have — I  feel  that,"  said  I. 

"  And  to  take  care  of  our  souls  is  not  to  stain 
them  with  sin,"  she  went  on.  "  My  dear  Joe,  we 
have  seen  and  done  sin  enough  ;  but  this  babe's 
soul — let  that  be  saved.  I  wish  I  might  never  see 
her  worse  than  she  is  now." 

We  seemed  better  and  happier  for  these  few 
words  ;  and  I  think  that  not  a  day  passed  but  I 
said  to  myself,  as  I  looked  at  the  baby,  "  An 
immortal  soul,  for  which  Jesus  Christ  died"  About 
this  time  we  had  a  visit  from  our  new  clergy- 
man. He  was  a  young  man,  so  fresh  and  hearty- 
looking,  with  bright  complexion  and  black  hair, 
and  one  of  the  most  active  men  I  ever  saw.  He 
went  about  the  parish,  putting  people's  names 
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down  in  a  book,  and  asking  questions,  and  setting 
down  the  answers.  As  lie  entered  our  house, 
there  stood  by  his  side,  and  entered  with  him,  a 
wayfaring  man,  with  a  bundle  -tied  to  a  stick 
across  his  shoulder.  Mr.  Knight,  the  clergyman, 
was  a  very  civil  gentleman ;  he  made  way  for  the 
traveller,  and  said  with  a  smile,  "  If  you're  on 
business,  /  can  wait." 

"  Thank  you,  sir ;  I  only  want  to  make  an 
inquiry,  and  I  thought  a  baker's  shop  a  good  place 
to  make  it  in.  Do  you  know  a  young  woman 
about  here,  a  cook  in  some  gentleman's  family, 
called  Fanny  Cowper  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  I  said.  Now  I  had  a  curiosity  to 
know  as  much  of  Fanny  as  I  could ;  so  I  said  to 
the  man,  "  She's  very  well,  and  I'll  tell  you  about 
her  directly  ;  please  to  sit  down,  and  take  a  little 
refreshment  for  her  sake,  for  she's  rather  a  friend 
of  mine."  So  the  man  sat  down,  and  I  turned  to 
Mr.  Knight. 

"  You're  a  Churchman?"  says  Mr.  Knight. 

"  I  sing  in  the  gallery  sometimes,  sir.  My  busi- 
ness keeps  me  a  good  deal  at  home." 

Mr.  Knight  wrote  down  in  his  book  that  I  was 
a  Churchman. 

"  And  your  wife  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  nothing  particular,  I  suppose." 

He  shook  his  head,  but  smiled. 

"  And  your  child — more  than  one  ?" 

"  Only  one,  sir." 

"  Baptised?" 

"  Christened  Elizabeth,  sir." 

He  looked  at  the  baby,  and  played  with  it,  and 
said  it  was  a  pretty  little  thing. 
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"  And  where  were  you  baptised  ?"  he  said  to 
Ellen. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  can't  say  for  certain  ;  but  I  think 
mother  took  me  to  the  Methodists." 

'; Methodists!"  he  repeated, rather  sternly:  "there 
is  but  one  Church!" 

"  Really,  sir,  I  don't  know,"  said  Ellen,  inno- 
cently ;  "  I'm  no  scholar." 

"  There  is  but  one  Church"  said  Mr.  Knight; 
"  and  if  you  were  not  brought  to  her  as  a  child,  it 
is  your  duty  to  come  to  her  now." 

The  traveller  advanced  a  few  steps  into  the 
room,  and  I  saw  by  his  face  that  he  was  full  of 
interest  in  what  was  saying.  He  had  laid  down 
his  stick  and  bundle,  and  there  he  stood  in  his 
loose  fustian  coat  and  miry  boots  and  trousers, 
with  his  eyes  wandering  from  my  wife  to  the 
clergyman,  and  evidently  longing  to  hear  what 
was  coming  next. 

"  There  is  only  one  Church"  said  Mr.  Knight 
again,  and  addressing  Ellen,  "  and  it  is  your  duty 
to  belong  to  her." 

"  Most  true  ! "  said  the  traveller. 

Mr.  Knight  gave  a  sharp,  suspicious  glance 
towards  the  man,  and  then  went  on  speaking  very 
slowly,  and  in  a  very  positive  way. 

"God,"  he  said,  "had  not  left  His  truth,  to 
chance  to  be  spread  over  the  earth.  Salvation 
was  His  gift  to  men,  and  He  had  appointed  the 
means  by  which  it  was  to  be  spread.  The  Church 
is  God's  means  for  man's  salvation;  and  there  is 
but  one  Church,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  belong 
to  her." 

"  That's  very  good  doctrine,  as  far  as  the  words 
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go,"  said  the  traveller  to  me  ;  and  then  turning  a 
very  smiling  face  on  Mr.  Knight,  he  went  on,  "  and 
truly,  sir,  there  is  but  one  Church." 

The  words  I  had  once  said  to  Fanny  came  to 
my  mind,  and  I  thought  it  a  proper  moment  for 
saying  them  again  ;  so  I  repeated,  "  I  believe  in  one 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church." 

"  Better  and  better !"  exclaimed  the  stranger. 
Mr.  Knight  looked  vexed. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Baker,"  he  said ;  "  keep 
to  that — that  is  the  truth." 

"  And  what  do  you  belong  to,  sir  ?"  asked  the 
stranger. 

"  To  the  Church,"  said  Mr.  Knight. 

"  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  sir?" 

"  No,  to  the  English  Church." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Roman  Church 
is  not  a  Church  ?" 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that.  The  Roman 
Church  is  a  Church,  but  a  corrupt  Church." 

"  But,  sir,  there  is  but  one  Church — one,  sir. 
You  have  just  been  saying  so." 

11  My  good  friend,  that  is  a  very  difficult  subject; 
probably  I  should  not  be  able  to  make  you  under- 
stand— " 

"  Difficult !"  interrupted  the  man — "  not  at  all, 
sir.  I  can  understand  what  one  is  very  well.  And 
this  good  baker ;  he  sells  one  loaf  for  one  penny 
to  one  person,  and  understands  what  one  means 
as  well  as  you  do.  Now  please  to  explain  to  us 
how  it  is  that  you  say  the  Church  of  Rome  is  a 
Church,  and  that  there  is  only  one  Church,  and 
yet  say  you  are  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ?" 
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"  I  am  afraid  it's  no  use  arguing  with  you,"  said 
Mr.  Knight. 

"  I  hate  argument,  sir,  but  I  like  common  sense. 
That  which  is  one  can't  be  two.  If  the  Church  is 
one,  your  English  Churchmen  may  be  the  Church, 
or  the  Roman  Catholics  may  be  the  Church,  but 
you  can't  both  be  the  Church.  Surely  'tis  com- 
mon sense.  What  you  call  the  English  Church  is 
a  perverse  body  which  once  rose  up  in  the  true  Ca- 
tholic Church,  and  separated  from  or  was  turned  out 
of  her  ;  and  then,  being  powerful  and  wicked,  this 
English  Church,  as  you  call  it,  took  the  Churches 
from  the  Catholics,  and  endeavoured  to  drive  their 
religion  out  of  the  country.  And  to  talk  of  one 
Church  after  that — well,  it  does  pass  all  belief!" 

"  There  are  other  tests,"  said  Mr.  Knight, 
gravely. 

"  Yes,  sir.  But  you,  of  course,  know  that  the 
true  Church  is  proved  by  all  these  tests  at  once. 
This  good  man  has  said  it  very  well.  The  Church 
of  England  is  not  Catholic  ;  for  Catholic  means 
universal,  and  we  all  know  she  is  not  that.  But 
the  Roman  Church  is  universal,  or  Catholic.  Go 
where  you  will,  you  find  her  children.  They  are 
of  ah1  nations  and  languages,  and  they  all  hold  one 
faith.  They  all  know  that  mortal  sin  must  be  re- 
pented of,  or  the  soul  that  has  so  sinned  will  go 
down  into  hell ;  and  they  all  know  that  the  place 
in  which  to  wash  out  sin  is  the  confessional,  where 
the  priests  exercise  the  power  given  by  Christ  to 
the  first  priests  :  '  whose  sins  you  shall  forgive, 
they  are  forgiven.'  This  one  Church  has  one  doc- 
trine, and  one  field  for  its  labours  —  that  field  is 
the  world.  '  Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations,'  said  the 
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Head  of  the  Church  to  His  first  Bishops  ;  and  you 
have  no  right  to  learn,"  said  he,  turning  round  to 
me,  "  you  have  no  right  to  learn  of  persons  like 
this  gentleman,  because  God  has  not  sent  them,  and 
He  has  sent  the  priests  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
And  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  the 
same  now  as  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  was  then, 
and  that  is  what  you  say  when  you  repeat  the 
word  Apostolic" 

I  suppose  I  looked  stupid  and  puzzled ;  for  the 
stranger  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said, 
"  Did  you  not  say  a  sentence  just  now  ?  Say  it 
again." 

"  I  believe  in  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church," 
said  I,  making  a  great  pause  after  every  Avord. 

"  You  will  believe  in  that  when  you  belong  to 
the  true  Church,  called  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
never  till  then,"  he  said,  "  let  this  good  gentleman 
say  what  he  likes.  And  when  you  again  repeat 
the  marks  of  the  Church,  add  the  word  holy.  She 
is  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic." 

Now  here  the  thing  might  have  ended  very  well, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Ellen  ;  but  she  looked  up  at 
me  and  said,  "  Oh,  Joe,  don't  be  a  Catholic ;  they 
worship  idols  !" 

"  That's  right !"  exclaimed  the  clergyman. 

u  And  oh,  Joe,"  cried  Ellen  again,  in  such  a 
confused,  frightened  sort  of  way,  "  they  make  a 
god  of  the  Virgin  Mary !  I've  heard  the  Wesleyan 
preacher  say  so  a  thousand  times." 

"  Go  on — -you  are  right ;  so  they  do,"  said  Mr. 
Knight  again,  looking  quite  merry  about  it.  But 
Ellen  was  not  merry  ;  she  was  ready  to  cry  ;  but 
she  said  again  : 
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"  And  oh,  Joe,  the  priests  are  such  men !  And 
they  give  the  people  leave  to  sin  as  much  as  they 
please  if  they'll  only  pay  for  it.  And  don't  you 
recollect  Ave  were  saying  only  a  few  hours  ago,  as 
we  looked  on  our  blessed  babe,  that  we  had  had 
too  much  to  do  with  sin  already.  Oh,  Joe,  don't 
make  yourself  a  Roman  Catholic !" 

I  knew  that  Ellen  had  not  understood  a  word 
that  had  been  said ;  but  I  could  explain  nothing  to 
her,  for  Mr.  Knight  cried  : 

"  Yoi*  are  right,  my  good  woman  ;  keep  stead- 
fast to  that.  You  have  told  the  truth ;  let  no  one 
persuade  you  out  of  it." 

He  would  have  said  more,  but  the  stranger  ad- 
vanced a  step  and  stood  before  him  :  "  Sir,"  he 
said,  "  you  are  bearing  false  witness  against  us, 
and  you  know  it  /" 

Mr.  Knight  got  red  and  looked  angry.  "  How 
dare  you  say  so  ?"  he  said. 

"  I  do  dare,  sir,"  answered  the  man,  "  because  I 
believe  you  to  be  a  scholar,  as  I  see  you  are  a  gen- 
tleman; and  if  so,  I  repeat  that  you  are  bearing 
false  witness,  and  you  know  it.  I  hope  that  the 
dread  of  the  punishment  that  is  due  to  this  sin 
may  make  your  heart  tremble,  till  you  think  upon 
God's  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church 
as  the  only  place  of  pardon  and  peace.  This,  sir, 
is  the  best  wish  I  can  give  you,  and  you  have  it 
from  my  heart." 

Not  one  tone  of  anger  was  in  what  the  man  said, 
but  something  very  solemn  and  earnest,  and  yet 
quite  natural ;  and  I  was  sure  that  it  was  his  heart 
that  spoke.  Then  he  turned  to  me  : 

"  As  for  you,"  he  said,  "  you  seem  a  sensible, 
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worldly-wise  kind  of  man :  use  your  judgment  in 
this  matter.  The  evidences  of  the  truth  of  God's 
Church  are  easily  got  at,  easily  examined,  easily 
understood.  I  say  to  you,  use  your  judgment " 

"  And,  Baker,  /  say  to  you  that  this  man,  who 
now  says,  luse  your  judgment]  says  what  his  Church 
does  not  allow.  She  allows  of  no  private  judgment. 
You  know  that  she  doesrit"  said  Mr.  Knight,  turn- 
ing from  me  to  the  man  ;  "  you  know  that  she 
doesn't.  You  know  that  this  man  would  have  to 
give  up  all  private  judgment  if  he  joined  your 
Church  ;  you  know  that  you  are  not  allowed  to 
use  your  judgment  yourself." 

"  I  know,  sir,"  answered  the  man,  "  that  this 
person" — and  he  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder — 
"  that  this  person  is  a  Protestant;  and  I  look  upon 
him  as  one  in  search  of  a  religion — as  one  who 
seeks.  Now  all  who  seek  must  use  their  judg- 
ment. They  go  on  looking,  hearing,  reading,  and 
asking,  Is  this  true  ? — is  this  ?  But  when  a  man 
has  found,  he  seeks  no  more ;  all  questioning  is 
given  up,  judgment  ceases,  and  faith  begins.  The 
Catholic  has  found  the  one  Church.  He  has  faith. 
She  teaches  him  ;  he  knows  it  to  be  the  voice  of 
God.  He  bows  down  his  whole  self,  and  says, 
*  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth.'  He  re- 
mains like  a  little  child,  obedient,  loving,  full  of 
faith  and  gratitude,  and  joy  and  hope.  As  a  child 
rests  upon  a  mother's  breast,  he  rests  on  holy 
Church  ;  and  that  Mother  of  all  God's  children 
guides  his  steps,  and  for  ever  points  upward  to  Jesus 
on  the  cross,  from  whom  come  grace  and  salvation. 
This,  sir,  is  why  a  Catholic  has  done  with  private 
judgment :  all  judgment  is  swallowed  up  in  faith." 
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I  looked  at  Mr.  Knight,  and  thought  that  he  was 
moved  by  what  the  man  had  said.  And  I  felt  that 
the  man  had  a  very  pious  way  of  speaking  and 
thinking,  and  that  this  commanded  respect. 

"  You  are  better  informed  than  I  expected  from 
your  appearance,"  said  Mr.  Knight.  "  I  believe 
that  you  Catholics  have  a  deeper  religious  educa- 
tion than  we  ever  give  to  our  people;  but  still  I 
hope  that  you,  Baker,  will  not  be  interfered  with. 
Our  new  acquaintance  here  tells  you  to  use  your 
judgment,  and  flatters  your  pride  by  referring  to 
intellectual  powers;  for  my  part,  I  should  have 
thought  better  of  him  if  he  had  referred  you  to 
God's  grace." 

The  stranger  smiled;  he  smiled  a  very  bold, 
cheerful,  pleasant  smile,  and,  as  Mr.  Knight  turned 
to  go,  he  said — 

"  One  word  more,  sir;  one  word  on  what  you 
have  just  said.  This  grace  of  God — don't  think 
that  a  Catholic  can  ever  forget  that.  By  the  grace 
of  God  I  have  been  here  this  day,  and  the  truth 
has  been  spoken  in  this  room.  Sir,  you  are  a  gen- 
tleman, and  I  am  a  labourer;  you  are  a  scholar, 
and  I  can  only  read  and  write.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world  I  am  nothing  in  comparison  with  you;  but 
in  the  eye  of  God  I  have  this  immeasurable  ad- 
vantage over  you — /  am  RIGHT,  and  you  are  WRONG. 
By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am ;  I  mean  no 
boasting.  I  have  spoken  a  word  for  our  mother 
the  Church  this  day,  and  I  pray  the  holy  Virgin 
that  you  may  not  forget  it." 

"Well,  good  bye,"  said  Mr.  Knight;  "you  are 
not  a  bad  preacher,  and  I  must  say,  you  seem  to 
know  it.  Good  bye." 
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The  man  looked  distressed.  "  Indeed,"  he  said, 
"  I  have  said  nothing  of  my  own — it  is  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Church." 

Mr.  Knight  was  gone. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  man  to  me,  "  now  about 
Fanny  Cowper  ?" 

"  She  lives  at  Hill  Grove.  Do  you  know  her 
well?" 

"Let  me  see;  five  years  since  we  met.  But  I 
have  known  her  from  a  child.  She's  a  steady 
woman,  I  believe  ?" 

"  The  nicest  person  in  the  country,"  said  I, 
laughing. 

The  man  laughed  too. 

"  Let  us  see  you  again,"  said  I. 

"No;  not  likely.     Much  obliged  to  you." 

"  Well,  what's  your  name  ?" 

"  John  Fairfield,"  he  cried  out  as  he  went  up  the 
little  street,  and  waved  his  hand  in  farewell. 

It  was  not  now  my  custom  to  drive  the  bread- 
cart  myself;  a  boy  did  that  work  for  me.  I  did 
not  see  Hill  Grove  for  several  weeks  after  this. 
When  I  did  see  it,  there  was  a  new  cook  there. 
"  Where  was  Fanny?" 

"  Oh,  Fanny  had  left;  she  was  married." 

"Indeed!     Whom  did  she  marry." 

"  An  old  friend  from  a  distance." 

"  What  is  her  name  now?" 

"  Fairfield ;  she  is  Mrs.  Fairfield  now." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

EVERAL  months  passed  away,  and  Ellen 
and  I  had  often  wondered  where  Fanny 
and  John  Fairfield  lived,  and  often 
said  that  we  should  like  to  hear  about 
them. 

Yet  still  Ellen  would  say  that  she  could  never 
bear  their  religion.  They  were  certainly  very  nice 
people,  and  had  very  respectable  ways  with  them, 
and  seemed  full  of  knowledge ;  but  as  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  she  could  never  bear  that,  for  it  was 
full  of  nothing  but  wickedness. 

I  used  to  reply  to  this,  that  if  she  could  not  bear 
wickedness,  there  was  nothing  to  suit  her  in  our 
village. 

Ellen  agreed  to  this ;  indeed  there  was  no  deny- 
ing it ;  and  still  tune  passed  on,  and  we  were  no 
nearer  the  truth.  At  last  I  had  a  letter  from  John 
Fairfield.  It  was  to  say  that  he  had  often  thought 
of  how  he  had  had  to  speak  for  his  mother  the 
Church  in  my  house,  and  that  his  wife  often  spoke 
of  us  with  pleasure ;  and  that  he  thought  we  should 
.  be  glad  to  know  that  they  had  got  into  a  very  com- 
fortable house,  with  sixty  acres  of  ground  belong- 
ing to  it,  and  were  prospering  very  well.  He  also 
said  that  Fanny  had  given  him  a  son,  and  that  he 
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was  very  proud  of  his  child,  and  that  the  infant 
made  him  think  of  the  pretty  baby  he  had  seen  in 
my  wife's  arms,  and  that  they  should  like  to  know 
how  we  all  were,  and  that  they  hoped  that  we 
might  visit  them,  though  we  were  full  fifty  miles 
apart. 

We  had  great  pleasure  in  this  letter ;  I  should 
have  liked  to  see  my  friends,  but  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  leave  home.  A  working  man  cannot 
have  many  holidays,  and  I  was  enlarging  my  busi- 
ness, which  was  a  serious  affair,  and  made  my  con- 
stant presence  necessary. 

And  now,  dear  reader,  will  you  take  a  look  at 
my  prospects  with  me  ? 

To  begin  then:  my  wife  was  changed  from  the 
girl  I  had  married  to  a  steady  woman ;  very  ear- 
nest, hard-working,  thoughtful,  and  managing. 
Who  could  ever  have  expected  such  a  change? 
We  would  sit  together  and  laugh  over  our  former 
selves. 

"  Ellen,"  said  I  one  day,  "  I  never  see  an  arti- 
ficial flower,  and  there  are  no  feathers  in  your 
winter  bonnets  now.  I  even  think  I  can  remem- 
ber necklaces  and  bracelets,  and  I  am  sure  there 
was  lace  and  fringe;  and  you  used  to  have  your 
neck  and  throat  open,  and  your  bonnet  was  more 
to  the  back  of  your  head.  Ellen,  is  it  you  or  the 
fashion  that  is  changed?"  And  my  wife  made  me 
this  answer: 

"  Perhaps  the  fashion  is  changed,  Joe ;  yet  there 
are  foolish  fashions  now,  I  dare  say,  only  I  don't  go 
after  them.  But  /  am  changed  most,  Joe ;  and  this 
is  the  way.  When  I  dressed  as  you  describe,  I 
was  a  poor  half-fed  girl,  with  a  very  miserable 
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home,  and  no  pleasure  but  what  a  little  finery 
could  bring  me.  Very  little  money  bought  the 
things  you  mention,  and  I  had  often  no  feet  to  the 
stockings  that  were  inside  my  coloured  boots.  But 
now,  Joe,  thanks  to  you,  I  am  in  a  very  respect- 
able situation  in  life,  I  have  a  higher  character  to 
support,  I  feel  above  all  foolish  finery ;  I  am  more 
like  a  respectable  tradesman's  wife,  with  my  merino 
gown,  and  straw  bonnet,  and  good  large  shawl, 
than  I  should  be  with  the  nonsense  you  recollect 
so  well.  And  if  I  had  had  a  good  home,  a  steady 
father,  and  a  happy  mother,  I  should  always  have 
had  higher  thoughts  about  myself.  I  believe  that 
that  foolish  sort  of  finery  always  comes  out  of 
something  miserable ;  for  the  moment  people  begin 
to  lead  a  really  decent  life,  they  come  out  in  quite 
another  sort  of  thing.  I  would  not  see  my  child 
such  as  I  was;  no,  not  for  the  world." 

Ellen,  with  a  true  mother's  heart,  always  turned 
to  her  child.  And  I  was  changed  too.  I  was  soft- 
ened, and  certainly  thankful  to  Providence  for  my 
improved  wife,  my  good  and  beautiful  child,  and 
for  my  great  prosperity. 

I  say  great  prosperity  ;  for  by  the  time  my  little 
Lizzie  was  five  years  old,  I  had  bought  the  house 
that  adjoined  ours,  and  had  opened  a  pastrycook's 
shop.  We  taught  ourselves  the  business  entirely  by 
careful  trying  and  studying  receipt-books.  How 
we  weighed,  and  measured,  and  mixed  together, 
and  read  the  book,  and  watched  the  oven  ;  and  at 
last  took  out  our  tarts  and  cakes  quite  perfect, 
and  fit  for  any  lord  to  dine  off!  You  may  guess 
how  we  were  pleased. 

It  was  an  expensive  and  an   anxious   experi- 
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ment,  but  we  made  it  for  this  reason — we  thought 
of  Lizzie  ;  she  might  easily  manage  a  pastrycook's 
business,  but  my  baking  concern  was  more  than 
a  woman  could  be  expected  to  manage ;  so  we  set 
up  the  new  shop  with  a  view  to  the  future  pro- 
sperity of  the  child. 

Now  I  wanted  more  hands  to  help  me.  I 
turned  my  thoughts  towards  Ellen's  family.  We 
had  always  given  them  two  loaves  of  bread  weekly 
It  was  the  best  thing  we  could  do  for  them ;  money 
would  all  have  gone  in  drink. 

Richard  Maple,  the  father, 'was  now  almost  an 
idiot.  I  had  never  let  him  come  to  our  house, 
and  I  had  never  let  Lizzie  go  to  his.  He  did  not 
like  me  in  consequence ;  and  when  he  was  drunk, 
would  call  after  me  in  the  street  and  abuse  Ellen; 
but  he  was  become  like  a  brute,  and  had  none  of 
a  man's  feelings  about  him.  The  poor  mother, 
thinner,  and  sadder,  and  more  tried  than  ever, — 
oh,  my  heart  used  to  bleed  for  her !  She  really 
supported  them  all,  doing  any  thing  that  people 
would  give  her  to  do,  and  looking  like  a  ghost 
wearied  with  walking  the  earth. 

The  two  girls  next  younger  than  Ellen  were  not  at 
home  now.  The  elder  one  had  gone  off  somewhere — 
nobody  knew  where ;  at  last  she  came  to  be  forgot- 
ten, I  think.  The  other,  Lucy,  at  little  more  than 
sixteen,  married  a  boy  of  a  year  older,  and  they 
went  off,  amidst  the  rude  laughter  of  all  the  village, 
to  America.  For  my  part,  when  she  said  to  me, 
"Any  thing's  better  than  home,  Joe,"  I  felt  she 
was  right ;  and  Ellen  gave  her  what  the  girl  thought 
a  handsome  present,  and  I  made  her  very  welcome 
to  it. 
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Then  came  Jem  and  Mary ;  they  had  both  died 
the  last  winter  of  "  the  fever."  I  am  sure  that 
it  would  have  been  better  for  them  if  their  living 
souls  had  had  as  many  thoughts  as  were  given  to 
their  cold  corpses.  We  sent  them  food  in  their 
illness  ;  Ellen  was  there  often,  and  she  hired  a 
nurse  to  help  her  mother.  But  there  lay  the  poor, 
ignorant,  worn-out  creatures,  dying,  dying  in  spite 
of  the  doctors  and  every  body  else.  It  would  be 
nonsense  to  talk  of  these  young  things  having  had 
any  knowledge  of  religion — they  had  none.  While 
they  lay  in  their  mortal  illness,  a  Ranting  preacher 
and  a  Methodist  woman  came.  Jem  could  not  bear 
the  sight  of  them,  and  clasping  his  aching  head 
and  throbbing  .temples,  muttered  curses  as  they 
preached  or  prayed.  The  girl  was  so  frightened 
at  the  first  few  things  they  said,  that  she  became 
delirious;  and  so  those  poor  creatures — those  souls 
for  whom  Christ  died — passed  out  of  life  and  went 
to  judgment.  And  I  must  believe  that  when  the 
just  Judge  of  all  mankind  passed  sentence  on  their 
souls,  He  looked  back  to  the  cause  of  their  miser- 
able ignorance,  and  dealt  gently  with  them. 

As  I  looked  at  their  dead  bodies,  I  repeated 
the  words,  "  I  believe  in  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and 
Apostolic  Church."  I  stopped  there,  and  then 
said  to  myself,  "  I  am  sure  I  wish  that  I  could 
believe  those  words  —  I  wish  that  I  could  find  the 
thing  they  describe.  John  Fairlield  called  that 
Church  his  mother.  Mother  !  a  spiritual  mother 
given  by  our  God  and  Saviour  to  do  a  mother's 
part  by  our  souls.  What  is  a  mother's  part  ?  To 
nourish,  cherish,  guide  ;  to  shield  from  all  danger, 
guide  to  all  good  ;  to  support  in  trouble,  and 
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through  all  to  teach  salvation.  Surely  if  these 
children  had  known  such  a  mother,  Jesus  would 
not  have  died  upon  the  cross  in  vain  for  them. 
"  In  vain  !"  I  cried  ;  "  oh,  not  in  vain — they  are 
not  lost — they  were  never  taught.  O  God,  be  mer- 
ciful !" 

The  thought  was  too  terrible,  it  tore  my  heart ; 
I  cried  out,  "  Oh,  don't  let  us  be  lost  because  we 
don't  know  ! "  It  made  me  feel  giddy,  as  if  the 
world  was  whirling  round  with  me,  and  my  heart 
kept  on  expostulating,  as  it  were,  with  some  un- 
seen accuser ;  and  I  kept  on  saying,  "  But  if  we 
don't  know ;  and  how  should  we  know  ?  there  are 
a  hundred  different  stories  telling  round  me  ;  and 
how  should  I  know  Avhich  is  right,  or  if  any  are 
right  ?  I  am  no  judge  ;  only  Mr.  Knight  says 
every  Sunday — and  I  say  with  him,  '  I  believe  in 
One  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  ;'  and  he  says 
that  that  Church  is  the  Established  Church  in 
England,  and  I  am  sure  that  that  is  no  description 
of  the  Established  Church  in  England  ;  and  so  all 
that  I  can  possibly  say  that  I  know  for  certain  is, 
that  one  of  the  many  parties  about  me  tells  what 
is  not  true,  and  that  that  party  I  follow ! "  Oh, 
what  a  situation  for  a  man  of  common  sense  to  be 
in!  And  while  some  are  quarrelling,  and  some 
reasoning,  and  some  saying  one  thing  and  some 
another, — others  die  like  these  !  And  again  I  cried, 
"  O  Lord,  they  were  never  taught ;  O  Lord,  be 
merciful  1" 

But  now  that  they  were,  dead,  who  was  to  bury 

them  ?     Mr.  Knight  vowed  he  wouldn't.     He  had 

never  had  them  living,  and  he  wouldn't  have  them 

dead.    Their  names  were  not  down  in  the  register- 

E 
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book  of  baptisms  ;  in  fact,  they  had  been  baptised 
by  the  Wesleyans,  and  he  would  not  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  them. 

I  had  intended  to  pay  the  funeral  expenses;  but 
when  I  heard  this,  I  told  the  mother  to  go  to  the 
parish ;  and  to  the  parish  she  went. 

The  parish  expected  Mr.  Knight  to  bury  them. 
Mr.  Knight  still  refused.  There  was  a  meeting  of 
farmers.  Mr.  Knight  said  he  owed  them  no  obe- 
dience. They  said  that  he  took  their  money,  and 
that  he  should  do  their  work.  "What  was  he  paid 
for,  they  should  like  to  know?  Did  he  mean  to 
say  that  he  alone  in  the  parish  could  baptize'?  Did 
he  mean  to  say  that  those  corpses  were  to  stay  al- 
ways above  ground?  Did  he  know  that  the  doctors 
had  said  that  every  life  in  the  village  was  in  clan- 
ger? And  did  he  think  that  he  alone  was  the 
Church?  The  fanners  could  tell  him  that  they 
were  the  Church,  and  that  they  did  not  hold  with 
him  in  his  views  about  baptism;  that  they  did  not 
believe  that  he  had  got  the  true  doctrine,  and  that 
whether  he  had  or  not,  those  bodies  were  to  be 
buried  in  their  parish  churchyard.  But  no  words 
could  move  Mr.  Knight.  He  said  the  bodies  might 
be  buried  in  the  AVesleyan  burial-ground.  But  the 
farmers  stood  out;  they  were  going  to  pay  the 
funeral  expenses,  and  they  would  bury  in  the 
churchyard.  All  this  time  these  sturdy  ratepay- 
ers occupied  a  room  in  a  public-house,  and  angry 
messages  were  exchanged  between  them  and  tjie 
parsonage  every  hour,  and  the  quarrel  grew  hotter 
and  hotter,  and  Mr.  Knight  was  pronounced  to  be 
no  gospel  preacher,  and  to  starve  the  souls  in  his 
parish,  and  this  by  people  who  had  "  always  fol- 
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lowed  the  Church,"  and  who  called  themselves 
churchmen,  and  boasted  of  being  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  churchmen. 

At  last  the  unburied  bodies  became  a  serious 
consideration.  A  neighbouring  clergyman  came 
to  the  rate-payers,  and  proposed  to  bury  them; 
and  while  Mr.  Knight  sat  in  his  study  pretending 
not  to  see,  the  poor  children  were  consigned  to  the 
churchyard  earth,  and  the  trouble  ended. 

"  And  this  is  being  One  and  Catholic,"  said  I  to 
myself,  with  a  bitter  smile,  as  I  came  back  from 
the  funeral.  "  How  can  Mr.  Knight  teach  such 
folly,  when  there  are  not  ten  people  of  his  Church 
in  this  parish  who  think  as  he  does?" 

It  was  after  these  events  that  we  began  to  think, 
as  I  have  said,  of  taking  one  of  Ellen's  family  to 
help  us.  I  offered  my  place  to  Tommy,  the  eldest 
of  the  two  boys  who  were  left.  He  was  a  sharp, 
fine -grown  lad,  of  fourteen  years  of  age. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  you  what  a  trouble 
this  boy  was;  he  could  not  keep  his  hands  from 
picking  and  stealing.  I  fed  him  well,  gave  him 
pocket-money,  put  temptation  out  of  his  way  as 
much  as  possible;  but  he  stole  every  little  thing 
that  came  in  his  way.  Then  I  beat  him,  and  that 
did  him  no  good,  only  made  him  more  artful,  I 
think.  Ellen  was  miserable.  I  turned  him  off. 
Before  two  days  were  over  he  had  gone  to  a  shop 
on  a  pretended  message  from  me,  and  possessed 
himself  of  goods  to  a  large  amount.  He  was  found 
out,  taken  before  the  magistrates,  and  sent  to 
prison.  When  he  came  out,  it  was  really  dreadful 
to  see  him.  He  walked  with  a  proud  strut,  as  if 
he  were  a  great  man,  and  talked  of  the  gaol  and 
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the  people  he  had  met  there,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
place  of  honour  and  preferment.  I  saw  that  he 
could  come  to  no  good. 

I  said  to  my  wife,  "  If  England  does  not  soon 
find  this  good  mother  given  by  God — this  Church, 
One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic,  to  guide  and 
teach  His  children;  if  England  does  not  soon  find 
her,  more  gaols  must  be  built.  If  there  can't  be 
found  any  power  to  guide  us  by  love,  we  must 
make  a  power  to  protect  us  through  fear.  It's  my 
opinion  that  we  are  getting  wickeder  and  wickeder 
every  day." 

"  Find  the  Church,  Joe  I"  said  Ellen.  «  Why, 
I  thought  you  said  that  you  believed  in  it  every 
Sunday ?"t 

"  Well,Vife,  and  so  I  do,"  I  answered.  "  There 
must  be  such,  because  I  see  and  feel  the  want  of 
it ;  but  where  is  it  ?  that's  the  question.  This  Church 
of  England  can't  satisfy  me  on  the  first  point.  She 
is  not  One,  for  no  two  people  think  alike,  it  seems 
to  me.  Certainly  then  she  is  not  One,  for  she  has 
not  one  faith."  But  still  I  went  to  Church  and  said 
this  belief,  which  is  in  the  Communion  Service — 
and  still  I  thought,  I  wonder  where  this  Church  is, 
for  I  am  sure  it  isn't  here. 

As  Tommy  would  not  do,  we  took  Bill,  the 
youngest.  That  boy  was  like  an  animal  untamed. 
He  was  so  frightened  and  nervous,  that  I  thought 
he  was  out  of  his  senses.  His  mother  said  that  it 
was  because  of  the  constant  trouble,  at  home ;  that 
he  had  not  the  spirit  to  turn  wild  like  Tom,  and 
so  he  was  cowed  and  timid.  Ellen  thought  so  too. 
And  really  it  opened  my  heart  to  the  boy  to  see 
him  with  that  terrified  face  and  shrinking  manner, 
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feeling,  I  am  sure,  more  degraded  than  any  black 
slave  that  ever  was  born.  I  did  not  think  that  he 
could  ever  be  of  any  use  to  us ;  but  I  told  Ellen 
to  do  her  best  with  him  for  charity;  and  so  she 
did. 

It  took  full  a  year  of  patting  and  fondling  and 
pains-taking  before  that  boy  became  at  all  like 
other  children— before  he  could  give  a  message 
without  stammering,  or  look  any  one  in  the  face 
long  enough  to  hear  and  understand  an  answer. 
But  after  a  long  time  he  shewed  cleverness,  and  a 
very  good  disposition,  and  was  useful  to  us.  And 
we  thought  the  more  of  good  dispositions  in  this 
boy,  for  Tom  had  finished  his  disgrace.  He  was 
found  dead  by  the  roadside  one  cold  winter's  morn- 
ing ;  the  person  who  last  saw  him  had  observed 
that  he  was  half  drunk. 


CHAPTER  V. 


'0  change  happened  to  us  for  several 
years;  all  things  prospered;  I  saved 
money,  and  put  in  the  bank  ;  all  things 
seemed  to  stay  just  the  same,  only  my 
dear  little  girl  grew  fast,  and  was  ten 
years  old,  and  very  lovely.  She  was  fair  as  a  lily, 
with  very  black  hair,  and  fine  black  eye-brows  and 
eye-lashes,  and  deep  blue  eyes.  Everybody  said 
how  beautiful  she  was  ;  and  the  family  at  Hill 
Grove  used  to  notice  her  very  much,  and  she  and 
her  mother  used  to  spend  a  day  there  sometimes 
in  the  housekeeper's  room. 

Richard  Maple,  my  father-in-law,  died,  and  his 
widow  took  a  lodging  which  we  furnished  for  her, 
and  I  gave  Bill  board  wages  that  he  might  live 
with  his  mother  and  help  to  support  her.  We  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  quite  comfortable.  Still 
I  went  to  church,  and  sung  in  the  gallery;  and  I 
took  little  Lizzie  with  me,  who  already  shewed 
that  she  inherited  my  taste  for  music,  and  together 
we  said  those  words  which  I  have  so  often  re- 
peated, that  wre  believed  in  a  Church  which  was 
One,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic. 

Once  the  child  said  to  me,  "  Father,  where  is  the 
One,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church?" 
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Her  mother  burst  out  laughing,  and  turned  aside 
her  face  to  hide  her  amusement.  But  I  was  deter- 
mined to  be  as  true  as  I  could  be,  and  so  I  kissed 
the  little  beauty's  rosy  lips,  and  said,  "  I  don't 
know,  my  dear." 

"  When  you  know,  will  you  tell  me?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  Lizzie,  that  I  will ;  I  promise,  my  child." 

Often  afterwards- 1  thought  of  those  few  words. 

And  now  I  had  another  letter  from  John  Fair- 
field.  He  asked  if  I  was  never  coming  to  see  them. 
They  had  three  children,  three  little  girls ;  the  eldest 
boy  they  had  buried.  They  were  getting  on  very 
well;  not  as  well,  perhaps,  as  they  heard  that  I 
was  getting  on,  but  still  very  well  for  a  small 
tenant  farmer,  and  they  were  happy  and  contented, 
and  hoped  that  I  would  come  and  see  them.  The 
letter  contained  a  small  book  which  Fanny  hoped 
we  would  teach  Elizabeth  to  say  by  heart.  Reader, 
the  book  was  the  Catholic  Penny  Catechism.  It  9 
-opened,  as  if  by  accident,  at  the  fifteenth  page,  and 
immediately  the  subject  was  presented  to  rny  eyes 
which  I  had  so  often  had  in  my  thoughts. 

"  Q.  Has  the  Church  of  Christ  any  marks  by 
which  you  may  know  her? 

A.  Yes.  She  is  One — she  is  Holy — she  is  Ca- 
tholic—  she  is  Apostolical." 

I  read  on  to  the  words,  "  Christ  has  promised 
that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
His  Church  ;  that  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  teach 
her  all  truth,  and  that  He  Himself  will  abide 
with  herjfor  ever" 

"  FOR  EVER  !  She  is  on  earth,  then,  now.  She 
is  still  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  She  is  still 
proof  against  the  powers  of  hell." 
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"  Oh,  where  is  this  Church?"  I  cried;  and 
putting  down  the  little  book,  I  said,  "  It  is  not  the 
Church  of  England,  that  is  certain — she  cannot 
stand  the  tests.  Yet  it  is  somewhere.  Oh,  where  ? 
Are  the  Roman  Catholics  right,  after  all  ?  "  ' 

Xow,  believing  and  thinking  all  this,  did  I  go 
to  John  Fairfield,  or  ask  him  for  books,  or  do  any 
thing  to  learn  how  I  was  to  save  my  soul  in  the 
Church  of  my  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  ? 
No  ;  I  did  nothing.  Or,  rather,  I  made  up  my 
mind  the  other  way,  and  determined  not  to  visit 
the  Fairfields,  and  not  to  teach  my  child  that 
catechism,  or  any  thing  else.  And  what  was  my 
reason  for  all  this  ?  My  friends,  you  must  have 
patience  while  I  tell  you  that  my  chief  business 
now  was  among  the  gentry.  I  had  a  steady  and 
increasing  business  with  them,  both  in  the  bake- 
house and  in  the  pastry-shop.  I  knew  that  if  I 
should  become  a  Catholic,  I  should  be  a  ruined 
man.  If  I  moved  to  another  place,  I  could  not  ex- 
pect to  get  into  such  a  business  again.  And  my 
thoughts  were  on  my  child.  She  was  getting  on 
to  twelve  years  of  age,  growing  more  elegant  and 
beautiful  every  day.  I  wanted  to  make  her  inde- 
pendent— I  wanted  to  give  her  a  fortune,  so  that 
she  might  marry  well,  and  I  might  see  my  pride 
crowned  by  looking  upon  her  as  a  lady.  My 
beautiful  child  was  my  delight,  my  treasure,  and 
my  snare. 

She  could  now  read  and  write,  and  she  worked 
very  well.  She  was  learning  history  and  geo- 
graphy. She  used  to  beg  to  go  to  a  boarding- 
school,  where  she  could  learn  music  ;  but  I  could 
not  consent  to  that  yet.  I  told  her  she  must  turn 
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her  thoughts  to  the  pastry ;  and  yet  in  my  heart 
I  determined  to  make  her  independent  of  pastry, 
and  every  thing  else.  As  to  religion  :  she  knew 
the  ten  commandments  by  heart,  and  was  told  to 
try  to  Jkeep  them  ;  and  she  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  some  of  the  Old  Testament,  just  as  she 
might  read  any  other  book  containing  affecting 
and  interesting  narratives.  And  this  was  all  I 
did  towards  taking  care  of  a  soul  for  which  Christ 
died  !  Sometimes  I  wished  that  she  might  become 
a  Catholic.  But  there  was  no  chance  of  that, 
though  the  penny  catechism  was  not  destroyed, 
and  was  turned  out  of  a  corner  every  now  and 
then,  when  there  was  more  than  a  common  clean- 
ing. 

And  at  one  of  these  times  Mr.  Knight  entered 
the  house.  "  What  is  this  ?"  he  said,  and  took  up 
the  book.  I  told  him  what  it  was  :  he  looked  cold 
and  angry. 

"  If  you  are  going  that  way,"  he  said,  "  it  is 
time  for  every  person  of  influence  in  this  parish 
to  set  themselves  against  you." 

I  knew  that  my  business  was  in  his  hands ;  for 
all  the  parish  would  join  him  against  a  Catholic. 

"  The  book  came  into  this  house  by  the  post," 
I  answered  ;  u  and  was  sent  here  by  a  friend. 
You  may  take  it  and  burn  it,  or  do  as  you  like 
with  it." 

"  Has  your  little  girl  learnt  any  of  it  ?" 

"  Not  one  word,  sir. ' 

"  Then  I  will  take  it,"  said  Mr.  Knight ;  "  and 
you,  depend  upon  it,  are  better  without  it." 

And  so  my  only  Catholic  book  went  out  of  the 
house. 
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This  was  wrong.  But  the  thought  of  being  a 
Catholic  did  not  go  out  of  my  heart.  These  were 
my  thoughts.  I  had  now  been  married  fifteen 
years,  and  for  more  than  thirteen  years  I  had  had 
the  whole  profits  of  the  business  for  my  own.  We 
had  lived  savingly,  and  been  careful  in  all  things  ; 
and  had  not  had  an  expensive  family.  In  these 
thirteen  years  I  had  settled  with  my  old  master's 
heirs,  and  had  put  into  the  bank  six  hundred 
pounds.  I  had  always  added  the  interest  to  the 
principal ;  and  when  the  penny  catechism  was 
taken  out  of  my  house,  1  had  six  hundred  pounds 
in  the  bank.  I  thought  to  myself  that,  as  soon 
as  I  had  a  thousand  pounds,  I  would  become  a 
Catholic.  I  knew  that  if  I  could  for  four  years 
Only  put  in  about  seventy  pounds  a  year,  and 
the  interest,  that  I  should  then  have  a  thousand 
pounds. 

Then  I  thought  that  I  would  leave  our  village, 
take  a  business  in  some  large  town,  and  become  a 
Catholic  ;  and  see  my  dear  child,  at  eighteen  years 
of  age,  a  Catholic  also.  For  the  next  four  years, 
I  thought  that  I  could  keep  my  darling  safe  from 
sin,  and  so  I  deceived  my  soul,  and  marked  out 
my  future  for  myself.  And  I  also  thought  that 
the  next  spring  I  would  go  to  see  John  and  Fanny 
Fairfield  ;  for  I  fancied  now  that  I  should  like  to 
see  a  Catholic  family  and  the  management  of  a 
Catholic  house,  and  the  bringing  up  of  Catholic 
children;  and  also  that  I  should  like  to  have  some 
Catholic  books,  and  see  a  Catholic  chapel,  be  in- 
structed in  Catholic  services,  and  behold  a  Catholic 
priest.  Next  spring,  said  I,  I'll  see  all  this. 

But  that  winter  there  came  over  me  very  often 
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a  remarkable  fear  of  death.  If  I  should  die !  I 
was  very  strong,  and  had  never  had  an  illness  in 
rny  life  ;  but  such  people  sometimes  died  off  sud- 
denly, and  I  might  have  an  accident.  And  then — 
oh,  my  child!  Would  she  be  left  to  temptation? 
and  would  she  fall  into  grievous  sin?  Or  would 
she  be  the  prey  of  some  person  who  had  no  reli- 
gion, and  be  a  miserable  degraded  wife  ?  Or  would 
she  fall  in  love  with  some  one  as  inexperienced  as 
herself,  and  run  through  her  money,  and  bring 
herself  to  bitter  poverty?  Or. would  she  marry 
what  people  call  ivell,  and  keep  herself  smart  and 
luxurious,  and  so  go  through  life  with  no  know- 
ledge of  any  thing  after  this  world,  and  die  in 
dread  and  fear  of  a  judgment  that  she  knew  no- 
thing about?  Beauty  and  a  gay  disposition  — 
money  and  a  thriving  business — ah,  said  I  to  my- 
self, they  are  good  things  in  their  way,  and  more, 
they  may  be  blessings  ;  but  death,  and  judgment, 
and  the  next  world!  She  must  have  more  than 
that  with  which  to  stand  before  her  God ;  and  so 
must  I!  And  so  I  said,  I  will  become  a  Catholic 
as  soon  as  I  have  made  the  thousand  pounds ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  /  mustn't  die  ! 

Still  from  time  to  time  I  trembled.  That  winter 
there  were  many  sudden  deaths  in  our  parish  : 
each  one  was  a  shock  to  me.  I  thought  I  had 
never  known  so  many  deaths  of  this  sort  before. 
Two  boys  were  found  dead,  and  no  account  could 
be  had  of  them.  A  strong  man  fell  down  a  corpse 
as  he  was  putting  up  fagots  in  a  rick  ;  a  young 
woman  dropt  down  dead  as  she  was  mounting  to  the 
top  of  the  coach.  Every  accident  made  me  trem- 
ble ;  and  I  felt  within  myself,  /  mustn't  die  ! 
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How  mucli  Ellen  thought  of  religion  at  this  time 
I  did  not  know.  I  never  told  her  any  thing  of 
what  I  thought  on  the  subject.  She  worked  hard, 
and  seldom  gave  herself  a  holiday.  She  very  sel- 
dom went  either  to  church  or  chapel ;  yet  some- 
times to  one  and  sometimes  to  the  other.  But  she 
took  great  care  of  Lizzie  ;  all  her  ideas  of  religion 
seemed  to  me  to  centre  in  the  thought  of  keeping 
that  girl  unspotted  from  the  world. 

She  did  not  like  Lizzie  to  go  any  where  without 
her.  But  it  would  have  saddened  the  girl's  spirit 
to  be  as  much  at  home  as  her  mother  was.  The 
only  thing  then  was,  to  tiy  to  keep  her  in  good 
company — but  there  was  no  good  company.  She 
was  sure  to  see  or  hear  something  that  we  would 
have  kept  from  her  if  she  went  out  by  herself.  The 
place  Lizzie  went  oftenest  to  was  Hill  Grove.  El- 
len often  went  there  by  invitation  from  the  house- 
keeper. The  ladies  of  the  house  on  these  occasions 
generally  came  to  the  housekeeper's  room  to  see 
her.  They  were  very  kind  pleasant  ladies,  and 
highly  accomplished.  They  used  to  admire  Lizzie 
very  much,  and  would  often  make  her  sing,  and 
sing  with  her  ;  and  from  this  they  went  on  to 
teaching  her  new  songs  and  fancy-work,  and  to 
lending  her  entertaining  and  instructive  books  ;  so 
that  Lizzie  got  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  im- 
provement at  Hill  Grove,  and  was  always  happy 
to  go  there. 

I  used  to  try  to  prepare  my  child's  mind  to  re- 
ceive the  Catholic  faith  in  many  little  ways.  I 
would  tell  her  of  Fanny  Fairfield  and  John,  and 
promise  her  friends  in  their  children  ;  and  often 
said  boldly,  that  the  old  religion  was  the  best  for 
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England.  She  knew  that  the  Catholics  had  built 
that  fine  old  church,  and  that  the  market-cross, 
which  was  so  much  admired,  was  their  work  also. 
I  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  waking  an  in- 
terest in  her  mind  about  Catholic  people  and 
things  ;  and  I  often  read  books  myself  entirely  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  something  to  tell  Lizzie  about 
Catholic  goodness  and  charity  in  the  old  times. 

And  there  was  another  way  of  teaching  her  and 
teaching  myself.  Fanny  Fairfield  sent  me  often  a 
Catholic  newspaper :  I  did  not  care  for  the  politics, 
though  I  read  that  part  sometimes,  and  felt  that 
the  Catholics  were  very  ill  used.  But  when  I  came 
to  an  account  of  some  good  deed, — of  some  holy 
sermon, — of  some  lady,  great  in  this  world,  going 
to  voluntary  poverty  in  a  convent  for  the  sake  of 
the  poor  of  Christ's  Church,  then  I  was  greatly 
pleased,  and  would  talk  about  it  to  Lizzie  as  she 
walked  by  my  side  on  the  river's  brink,  and  picked 
mosses  and  ferns  for  the  ladies  at  Hill  Grove. 

Sometimes  there  was  a  begging-letter  from  some 
very  poor  mission :  this  kind  of  thing  always  inte- 
rested me.  I  learnt  a  good  deal  of  how  people  suf- 
fered, and  of  the  value  set  on  the  sacraments,  from 
these  letters  ;  and  I  recollected  enough  of  what  the 
penny  catechism  taught  to  see  that  all  Catholics 
believed  exactly  the  same. 

And  sometimes  I  used  to  see  in  these  newspa- 
pers an  account  of  a  holy  death.  And  I  would 
read  over  a  sentence,  such  as,  "  Of  your  charity 

pray  for  the  soul  of ,  who  died  on  the 

—  day  of ,  having  received  the  last  sacra- 
ments," full  twenty  times,  and  feel  a  particular  de- 
light in  it. 
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Thus  time  went  on,  and  the  spring  came,  and 
Lizzie's  fifteenth  birth-day.  I  had  put  a  good  sum 
of  money  again  into  the  bank ;  I  had  said,  in  three 
years  I  will  become  a  Catholic,  and  leave  this 
place  ;  and  I  was  turning  in  my  mind  whether  I 
would  go  and  see  the  Fairfields  or  not. 

While  I  was  thinking  thus,  a  pleasant-looking 
young  man  came  to  our  house  with  a  parcel  di- 
rected to  me,  and  sent  by  Fanny.  He  was  such  a 
very  pleasant-mannered  man,  and  so  fine-grown 
and  well-looking,  that  I  could  not  help  keeping 
him  a  few  moments  in  conversation  before  I  opened 
the  parcel. 

I  found  that  he  was  a  traveller  for  a  large  house 
in  the  plain  and  fancy  button  line,  and  that  he 
had  known  John  Fairfield  all  his  life. 

Lizzie  came  forward  when  she  heard  John's 
name,  and  said,  "  Is  your  name  Fairfield,  sir  ?" 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  my  name  is  Willoughby, 
Francis  Willoughby." 

I  could  not  help  seeing  that  his  face  wore  a 
smile  of  admiration  as  he  glanced  at  my  beautiful 
treasure. 

"  And  you  sell  buttons  ?"*  said  Lizzie,  in  a  child- 
like artless  way,  and  evidently  shewing  that  she 
thought  buttons  but  a  mean  thing  to  make  a  stock 
in  trade  with. 

Willoughby  laughed — "Yes,  buttons;  did  you 
ever  see  any  buttons  made  ?"' 

"  No,  never ;  it  must  be  stupid  work." 

"  Not  at  all,  and  to  watch  it  is  most  interesting. 
Could  you  guess  how  this  is  made  ?"  And  he  took 
from  a  case  an  ornamental  button  for  a  lady's  gown 
—  it  looked  like  a  blue  forget-me-not  tied  with  a 
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golden  cord,  and  two  lovely  little  tassels  hung  down 
from  it.  Lizzie  uttered  a  loud  cry  of  admiration, 
and  Willougliby  laughed  and  said,  "  Buttons  were 
not  so  disagreeable  after  all." 

This  while  I  had  opened  the  parcel.  It  con- 
tained three  pairs  of  beautifully-knit  cuffs,  one 
each  for  myself,  my  wife,  and  child.  There  was  a 
short  note,  and  in  it  Willoughby  was  mentioned  as 
a  highly-respectable  young  man.  I  asked  him  to 
dine;  and  as  a  neck  of  mutton  was  just  being 
served  in  the  room  behind  the  shop,  he  went  there 
immediately  with  us. 

As  he  stood  at  the  table  he  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  I  knew  that  he  was  a  Catholic. 

He  stayed  to  tea.  He  was  a  most  agreeable  talker. 
He  described  the  whole  process  of  button-making, 
and  delighted  us  extremely,  and  he  talked  about 
the  Fairfields.  The  way  in  which  he  spoke  of 
them  determined  me  to  go  and  see  them.  I  now 
knew  much  of  their  holy  habits ;  of  how  their  chil- 
dren were  brought  up  ;  of  John's  knowledge  and 
prudence  ;  of  Fanny's  steadiness  and  economy  ; 
and,  in  my  mind's  eye,  I  saw  their  house  ;  the 
clean  kitchen,  and  prettily-stocked  dresser  ;  the 
hams,  the  bacon,  the  stored  eggs,  the  made  wine, 
the  pots  of  good  preserves  ;  the  horses  in  the 
stable,  the  cows  in  the  shed,  the  poultry,  the  fat 
pigs,  and  the  growing  porkers  ! 

Willoughby  had  such  a  lively  way  of  talking; 
what  he  described  I  seemed  to  see  quite  plainly. 
He  did  not  say  that  the  Fairfields  were  rich ;  there 
was  not  a  word  of  money  in  the  bank  ;  but  I  un- 
derstood that  they  led  a  hard-working,  industrious, 
regular  life,  and  were  sufficiently  prosperous. 
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"Willoughby  also  described  the  house.  I  felt  al- 
ways so  much  interested  in  these  people,  that  even 
trifles  in  connexion  with  them  would  have  been 
pleasant  to  me.  But  our  new  friend  was  not  a 
man  to  give  a  dull  description.  He  said  that  the 
house  was  an  old  one,  and  had  once  been  much 
larger.  That  the  part  that  had  been  taken  down 
was  that  over  the  entrance  and  parlour.  Then, 
he  said,  the  house  was  now  only  one  room  high, 
and  thatched;  but  that  you  turned  from  the  old 
entrance-hall  into  a  passage  on  your  left,  and  that 
then  the  house  rose  to  the  height  of  three  rooms, 
namely,  the  kitchens,  the  bed-rooms  over,  and  at- 
tics over  them ;  and  that  this  part  of  the  house  had 
a  high-pitched  roof,  and  was  covered  with  tiles ;  and 
that  up  in  the  gable  was  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  fa- 
mily to  whom  the  property  had  once  belonged.  He 
said  there  was  a  pretty  garden  with  an  old-fashioned 
covered-in  well  in  it,  and  a  small  orchard  where 
the  lent-lilies  and  snowdrops  were  brilliant  in  the 
spring  ;  where  lilacs,  laburnums,  and  hawthorn 
bloomed  along  the  hedge,  and  where  there  was  an 
old  yew-tree  with  a  stem  so  large  and  so  hollow, 
that  the  children  would  place  a  stool  in  it  for  a 
table,  and  drink  tea  there  with  their  dolls.  Every 
word  I  heard  determined  me  to  visit  the  Fairfields ; 
and  Lizzie,  who  had  listened  with  sparkling  eyes, 
quite  longed  to  go  with  me. 

There  was  more  to  hear.  I  asked  how  far 
they  were  from  the  Catholic  chapel.  Willoughby 
told  us  that  they  were  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  distant  from  a  small  town  called  Morton ;  that 
there  was  a  chapel  and  two  priests  there,  and  Mass 
at  half-past  eight  and  eleven  ;  and  that  John  and 
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Fanny  took  it  in  turns  to  go  to  the  early  Mass 
with  the  children,  so  that  all  of  them  heard  Mass 
every  holiday.  He  told  us  how  \vell  the  children 
were  brought  up,  and  how  much  they  were  taught, 
and  that  he  agreed  with  the  Fairfields  in  thinking 
that,  in  these  days,  when  there  was  so  much  dispute 
in  the  country,  Catholic  children  ought  to  be  very 
well  instructed.  I  certainly  agreed  with  this  young 
man  in  all  he  said ;  and  I  thought  that,  if  Catholic 
young  men  were  generally  like  him,  I  would  be- 
lieve in  the  Church  without  further  inquiry.  Thank 
God,  I  have  since  found  many,  many,  very  many 
like  him ;  but  at  that  time  I  had  never  seen  such  a 
young  man  before  in  my  life. 

Reader,  I  began  to  think  that  he  would  make 
a  good  husband  for  my  dear  daughter.  I  felt  that 
I  could  trust  her  with  him.  I  determined  to  ask 
all  about  him  when  I  went  to  the  Fairfields,  and  I 
did  so.  I  will  look  forward  for  a  moment,  to  tell 
you  what  I  heard.  He  was  dead.  He  had  died 
from  the  effects  of  an  accident  in 'travelling.  John 
Fairfield  told  me  that  he  believed  that  that  young 
man  had  never  had  more  than  one  month's  faults, 
unrepented  of  and  unconfessed,  on  his  conscience 
in  all  his  life — never  since  he  first  went  to  con- 
fession at  seven  years  old.  "  Give  me  a  clean 
heart,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me."  I  had 
often  read  those  words  in  my  Bible.  Here,  then, 
was  the  fulfilment  of  that  prayer.  O  great,  O  holy 
Mother  ! — wonderful  Church  ! — such  are  the  chil- 
dren you  bring  up  for  God  ! 

I  mention  this  young  man,  because  his  visit 
formed  one  of  the  incidents  of  my  life  at  this  time, 
and  made  me  determine  on  visiting  the  Fairfields 
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as  soon  as  possible ;  and  because  the  description 
he  gave  of  the  Fairfields'  house,  perhaps,  in  some 
degree,  assisted  me  in  circumstances  which  were 
shortly  to  arise.  He  is  with  the  faithful  departed, 
and  I  shall  not  name  him  any  more. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


HAD  to  go  to  John  Fairneld's  by  the 
coach.  This  conveyance  started  from 
the  small  town  of  Moncton  towards  even- 
ing, and  took  me  to  Morton,  which,  as 
has  been  already  said,  was  about  a  mile 
from  my  friends'  house.  Thus  I  was  obliged  to 
arrive  at  my  journey's  end  at  an  inconvenient 
hour — at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I 
travelled  outside,  and  so  had  not  much  sleep. 
Indeed,  I  was  so  busy  with  my  thoughts  that  I 
should  not  have  slept  sound  with  more  suitable 
accommodations.  I  was  thinking  of  the  Catholic 
Faith. 

I  should  like  you,  my  readers,  to  know  exactly 
how  much  religious  knowledge  I  had  at  this  par- 
ticular time.  You  already  know  that  the  little 
penny  catechism  had  been  my  chief  instructor, 
and  that  my  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  true 
faith  had  been  gathered  from  my  acquaintance 
with  the  Fairfields  and  reading  the  Catholic  news- 
papers. This  much  then  I  felt  to  understand 
clearly :  That  by  the  Catholic  Church  is  meant 
all  the  faithful  under  one  head,  that  head  being 
the  Lord  Jesus.  That  by  the  expression,  "  all 
the  faithful,"  is  meant  all  those  persons  whose 
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religion  is  the  same  as  that  which  was  held  and 
taught  by  the  Lord's  Apostles. 

That  these  ApostTes  received  power  and  au- 
thority to  plant  the  Church  ;  and  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  came  down  upon  them  visibly  for  this  pur- 
pose on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

That  they  had  power  to  ordain  ;  and  that  by 
this  sacrament  of  holy  orders  men  received  the 
grace  of  God,  by  which  they  too  had  the  power  of 
forgiving  sins  when  repented  of  and  confessed. 
That  this  succession  of  priests  has  never  been  lost 
in  the  Church.  That  the  present  priests  of  the 
Catholic  Church  received  in  their  ordination  the 
same  gifts,  for  the  same  purposes,  as  those  men 
whom  the  Apostles  ordained.  I  felt  that  it  must 
be  so.  That  a  Church  without  priests  would  be 
a  Church  without  sacraments,  and  of  no  use — a 
mere  form;  like  a  body  without  the  life;  and  that 
like  that  body,  it  would  go  to  decay  and  be  known 
no  more. 

And  when  I  thought  of  the  work  that  priests 
were  to  do,  I  saw  very  plainly  that  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  do  it. 
They  were  to  forgive  sins.  Now,  no  man,  by  his 
own  power,  can  forgive  sins.  But  when  a  man 
has  received  in  the  sacrament  of  orders  the  grace 
of  God,  then  he  can  execute  God's  commission, 
and  what  our  Saviour  said  comes  true  :  "  What- 
soever you  shall  bind  upon  earth  shall  be  bound 
in  Heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  you  shall  loose  upon 
earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  Heaven."  "  Whose  sins 
you  shall  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  them  ;  and 
whose  sins  you  shall  retain,  they  are  retained." 

Also,  I  knew  that  there  was  another  and  a  most 
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awful  power  that  belonged  to  the  priests  —  the 
changing  of  the  bread  and  wine  by  the  words  of  con- 
secration into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  I 
bent  my  head  on  my  hands  and  pondered  upon 
this  ;  and  I  thank  God  that  I  never  disbelieved  it. 

I  knew  the  words  of  our  Lord  :  THIS  is  MY  BODY, 
THIS  is  MY  BLOOD.  I  knew  that  to  His  first  priests — 
the  Apostles — He  had  said,  Do  THIS.  I  knew  that 
Jesus  had  said  of  Himself  that  He  was  the  Bread 
that  came  down  from  Heaven;  and  that  He  had 
also  said,  "  He  that  eateth  of  this  bread  shall  live  for 
ever"  I  knew,  again,  that  He  had  said, "  The  bread 
that  I  shall  give  is  my  Flesh,  which  I  will  give  for 
the  life  of  the  world"  I  knew  that  St.  Paul  had 
said,  "  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless  is  the 
communion  of  the  Blood  of  Christ;"  and  "  The 
Bread  which  we  break  is  the  communion  of  the  Body 
of  Christ.'"  And  all  this  exactly  agreed  with  the 
teaching  of  the  catechism. 

Thus,  my  friends,  I  may  sum  up  my  knowledge 
in  a  small  space,  by  saying,  that  I  was  sure  that 
there  must  be  a  Church,  and  that  her  teaching 
must  be  one  or  the  same  always  and  everywhere  ; 
that  it  must  be  holy,  or  it  could  not  represent  the 
will  of  God ;  that  it  must  be  Catholic,  or  spread 
over  the  earth,  because  the  command  was  to  teach 
all  nations ;  and  that  it  must  be  Apostolic,  or  hold- 
ing and  teaching  what  the  Apostles  taught.  Also, 
that  it  must  last  through  all  time,  because  Jesus 
had  promised  to  be  with  it  to  the  consummation 
of  the  world.  Also,  that  it  could  never  go  into 
error,  because  Jesus  had  promised  that  the  gates 
of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  it,  and  that  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  spirit  of  truth,  should  dwell  with 
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it.  And  that  this  Church  must  have  priests,  be- 
cause they  had  to  do  things  which  could  be  done 
only  by  men  set  apart  for  the  work  by  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  And  thus  thinking  and  examining 
my  mind,  I  completed  my  journey. 

When  the  coach  stopped  at  Morton,  I  observed 
what  seemed  to  me  a  great  stirring  of  the  people, 
seeing  that  it  was  so  very  early  in  the  morning, 
scarcely  four  o'clock.  I  jumped  down,  and  re- 
ceived a  bag,  which  contained  a  change  of  linen 
and  a  few  small  necessaries  ;  and  standing  with 
this,  and  a  stout  walking-stick  in  my  hand,  I 
watched  the  coach  depart.  Then  I  turned  round 
to  a  porter  to  ask  the  way  to  "  Old  Farm,"  as  the 
Fail-fields'  house  was  called. 

"  I  am  off  myself  in  a  moment,"  said  the  man 
— "  stop  for  me  !"  and  he  was  gone  before  I  could 
utter  another  word.  This  surprised  me  ;  and  at 
that  moment  a  dozen  or  more  men  and  boys  came 
to  sight  from  round  a  corner  ;  their  pace  almost 
a  run,  and  their  troubled  manner  shewing  that 
something  extraordinary  was  in  progress  some- 
where. 

"  The  way  to  Old  Farm  ? "  I  cried  out  to  them. 
"  Come  along,  come  along  !"  they  answered.  And 
now  was  heard  a  sound  of  wheels  rattling  along  a 
distant  street,  and  the  hum  of  innumerable  voices. 
"What's  the  matter?"  I  exclaimed.  "The  en- 
gines!" said  one  of  the  men,  looking  back  at  me. 
"  Come  along  !"  "  Where  to  ?"  I  called  out.  "  Old 
Farm ;  fire  ! "  was  the  answer,  and  they  turned  into 
another  street,  and  were  out  of  sight. 

At  this  instant  the  porter  came  out,  to  whom 
I  had  first  spoken.  I  threw  my  carpet-bag  into 
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his  arms,  and  called  out,  "  Keep  it  safe  till  I  come 
back,  and  I'll  pay  you."  And  then  I  rushed  after  the 
men,  overtook  them,  and  hastened  on  to  Old  Farm, 
with  a  wildly-beating  heart,  and  such  emotions  of 
fear  and  sorrow  as  I  am  not  able  to  describe. 
There  was  a  picture  in  my  mind,  formed  from 
Willoughby's  description.  I  seemed  to  see  it 
plainly  as  I  rushed  along.  The  low  part  of  the 
house  thatched,  and  the  high,  up-standing,  red- 
tiled  gable  by  its  side.  And  in  a  few  minutes 
that  picture  was  realised ;  but  all  in  a  dreadful 
illumination  of  fierce  flame,  which  it  made  the  eye 
ache  to  look  upon,  and  the  far-spreading  heat  of 
which  was  felt  in  the  air  before  we  entered  the 
stone-paved  yard,  in  which  the  burning  dwelling 
stood. 

In  a  moment  I  was  in  that  yard,  and  in  another 
moment  I  seemed  to  see  and  to  understand  all  the 
circumstances  and  every  particular.  That  which  I 
must  describe  to  you  in  many  words,  the  mind 
took  in  at  a  single  glance.  I  can  hardly  say  that 
I  saw  it,  for  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  was  aware  of 
all  that  was  going  on  before  I  had  time  to  look 
round. 

In  one  part  of  this  paved  yard  there  was  a  large 
cart,  in  which  mattresses,  beds,  blankets,  and  such 
things  had  been  thrown ;  and  on  the  top  of  all  lay 
a  man  whom  I  knew  immediately  to  be  John  Fair- 
field.  All  his  hair  had  been  burnt  off,  and  more 
than  half  his  face  was  so  scorched  as  to  be  black. 
He  was  not  dressed,  but  rugs  and  sheets  were 
gathered  round  him.  One  arm,  bruised,  naked 
and  bleeding,  hung  over  the  side  of  the  cart.  I 
knew — I  suppose  that  some  people  by  my  side  said 
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so,  for  a  crowd  of  people  were  there — I  knew  that 
his  shoulder  -syas  dislocated,  and  that  one  leg  was 
broken  just  above  the  ankle.  A  variety  of  house- 
hold furniture  was  strewed  about  the  yard.  Some 
men  were  trying  to  get  a  frantic  cart-horse  through 
the.  crowd.  The  flames  made  a  ghastly  illumi- 
nation of  one  corner  where  a  woman  with  some 
coloured  petticoats  tied  round  her,  with  naked  feet 
and  uncovered  head,  stood;  two  little  girls  clasped 
in  each  other's  arms  were  resting  on  the  ground 
beside  her.  This  was  Fanny  and  her  two  eldest 
girls.  "With  the  shouts  and  talking,  the  rattling 
noise  of  the  approaching  engine  was  mingled ;  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  many  sounds,  I  felt  that 
there  was  a  hush  among  the  multitude,  as  if  the 
greater  part  were  earnestly  expecting  something, 
and  a  concentration  of  attention,  as  if  hearts 
watched  the  result  of  something  which  to  me  was 
unexplained.  All  at  once  there  was  a  general  sob, 
as  if  a  crowd  had  drawn  breath  suddenly,  and  then 
poured  forth  one  sickening  "  Oh!"  I  knew  that 
there  was  disappointment  and  terror  in  that  cry; 
and  I  saw  Fanny  mutely  stretch  forth  her  hands 
in  the  direction  of  the  door  of  the  house,  and  then 
clasp  them  suddenly  together.  People  gathered 
round  and  laid  hold  of  her  as  if  to  prevent  her 
rushing  forward,  and  I  could  see  her  no  more. 
But  this  movement  shewed  me  that  two  men  had 
been  brought  senseless  from  the  house;  and  in- 
stantly a  piercing  cry  from  a  child — a  little  child, 
whose  form  appeared  at  the  highest  window  of  the 
gable,  told  me  what  the  people  had  been  expect- 
ing, and  whom  those  men  had  been  trying  in  vain 
to  save. 
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I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  made  my  way  through 
that  crowd.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  sort  of  spirit 
animated  me  to  make  me  undertake  what  others 
had  not  been  able  to  accomplish.  I  had  never 
been  a  coward,  but  there  now  rose  in  my  heart  a 
courage  I  had  never  known,  a  determination  I  had 
never  felt  before;  and  I  rushed  forward.  I  say 
that  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  made  my  way  through 
that  crowd  now  pressing  round  the  men  who  had 
just  been  brought  from  the  house;  but  I  did  pass 
through  them  in  a  single  instant,  and  almost  as 
quick  as  thought.  Yet,  as  I  passed  the  heavy 
cart  in  which  the  scorched,  and  maimed,  and  miser- 
able father  lay,  I  knew  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
fruitlessness  of  the  effort  that  had  been  made,  that 
he  had  heard  that  shrill  cry  from  his  helpless 
child,  and  that  his  strained  eyes  beheld  her  still  at 
the  little  window  high  up  in  the  tall  gable. 

It  all  came  upon  me  as  quick  as  a  flash  of  light- 
ning; and  again  I  say  that  I  know  not  how  I  made 
my  way  in  a  moment  through  that  crowd,  but  I 
do  know  that  as  I  passed  that  cart,  I  heard  the 
father's  prayer ;  I  heard  a  cry  to  Him  with  whom 
all  things  are  possible ;  I  heard  an  appeal  to  that 
love  which  can  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  which 
knows  no  bounds.  "  Heart  of  Jesus !"  was  his  cry, 
and  he  said  no  more.  "  Heart  of  Jesus!"  What  a 
power  that  was  to  call  in  aid !  Surely  it  included 
every  thing.  Surely  ten  thousand  words  could 
have  added  to  it  nothing  more.  And  I  know  that 
as  I  heard  it,  the  scalding  tears  ran  over  from  my 
eyes,  and  my  strong  heart  felt  even  stronger  than 
before. 

I  knew  that  a  loud  shout  arose  to  keep  me  back 
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— a  terrible  cry  to  deter  rne — to  tell  me  that  to 
save  the  child  was  impossible — that  I  must  die 
myself  in  the  attempt.  But  I  did  not  care.  The 
father's  cry  was  echoing  in  my  heart,  and  I  was 
within  the  door. 

I  saw  that  a  part  of  the  roof  had  already  fallen 
in;  huge  pieces  of  rafters  blazed  on  the  tiles  which 
formed  the  floor;  the  heat,  the  smoke — if  I  had 
hesitated,  I  must  have  dropped.  I  sprung  for- 
ward, then  to  the  left — the  smell  stung  me,  I  could 
scarcely  see.  I  reflected  Willoughby's  account. 
There  was  the  staircase.  Again  I  sprung  forward 
— up,  up ;  I  was  on  the  second  flight.  But  oh, 
the  raging  heat  that  poured  up  and  seemed  to  clasp 
me  round  and  burn  me  through  my  clothes — and 
the  suffocating  smoke  that  made  me  feel  that  to 
breathe  it  was  to  drop  down  faint  and  die.  But 
still  the  father's  prayer  was  echoing  in  my  heart, 
and  I  was  in  the  room  with  the  innocent  child,  and 
stretching  forth  her  little  arms,  she  uttered  a  thrill- 
ing cry,  and  fell  senseless  at  my  feet. 

I  caught  her  in  my  arms :  I  turned  to  go  down 
that  staircase.  I  made  a  step  or  two — and  then  an 
appalling  sound  !  The  whole  of  the  roof  below 
had  fallen  in  ;  the  hall  was  as  a  furnace  of  flame. 
There  was  a  roar  up  the  staircase  :  it  was  as  a 
chimney,  and  there  was  no  escape  through  that 
pouring  smoke,  which  bore  with  it  sparks  and 
lighted  straw,  and  wrapped  us  round  with  an  into- 
lerable heat. 

Already  I  was  scorched  ;  already  the  cloth  had 
fallen  in  large  pieces  from  one  arm  and  shoulder, 
and  I  felt,  for  the  first  time,  that  my  legs  were 
severely  burnt.  I  could  only  rush  back  into  the 
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room,  with  the  child  in  my  arms,  and  shut  the 
door. 

I  appeared,  with  my  burden  in  my  arms,  at  the 
window.  From  the  people  in  the  yard  there  rose 
a  note  of  welcome,  but  it  was  subdued  by  fear. 
They  had  seen  the  fall  of  the  roof,  arid  knew  that 
there  could  be  no  descent ;  but  from  the  multitude 
which  now  thronged  the  field,  and  peopled  the 
hedges,  there  rose  one  loud — oh,  how  loud !  to  my 
excited  nerves  it  seemed  to  ring  against  the  sky — 
one  loud  heart-stirring  cheer.  There  was  a  pause, 
and  then  it  came  again  and  again ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  this  gladness  there  was  no  safety.  How  were  we 
to  reach  the  yard  ? 

There  was  no  time  for  thought  or  debate ;  peo- 
ple came  as  near  as  they  could,  and  I  flung  the 
child  among  them  ! 

And  now  there  was  a  rush,  a  pressing  forward, 
a  spreading  out  of  hands.  What  was  to  become  of 
me  ?  No  man  could  jump  that  height :  there  was 
no  rope  to  descend  by.  I  had  entered  the  house 
without  preparation  ;  and  the  window  was  a  small 
and  narrow  stone  casement,  through  which  it  was 
no  easy  thing  to  force  the  body  of  so  stout  a  man. 

I  heard  the  fire  rustling  on  the  stairs,  and  the 
door  of  the  room  creaked  and  shook  as  if  ready  to 
part  in  fragments  before  the  destroying  flames.  I 
saw  written  in  every  upturned  face  that  there  was 
no  hope.  Yet  I  heard  a  loud  voice,  "  Lay  me  on 
the  stones."  I  heard  the  movement  of  cart-wheels.  I 
saw  for  an  instant  one  woman  in  the  shafts  of  that 
heavy  and  loaded  vehicle,  and  she  moved  it  as  if  it 
were  nothing  in  her  hands  !  There  was  motion  in 
the  crowd  ;  people  helped  her :  the  door  of  that 
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small  chamber  fell  in  ;  the  room  filled  with  smoke 
and  flame.  I  thrust  myself  through  the  aperture  of 
the  window,  and  hung  my  weight  by  my  hands, 
which  clasped  the  stone  window-sill.  "  Now  !" 
cried  a  hundred  men  at  once.  "  In  the  hour  of 
death,  and  in  the  day  of  judgment,  O  Lord,  re- 
member him  !"  said  a  woman's  voice  close  by.  I 
dropped  at  that  word  "  Now  !"  and  fell  upon  the 
mattress  in  the  cart. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


'HUS  my  life  was  saved.  My  burns 
were  very  painful,  and  my  brain 
seemed  confused  by  the  smoke  and 
heat.  My  eyes  smarted,  my  mouth 
was  parched,  my  head  felt  running 
round.  People  shook  hands  with  me,  and  gave  me 
approving  smiles  and  words.  I  only  felt  pain  and 
confusion.  In  the  midst  there  appeared  a  sweet- 
countenanced,  silver-haired  old  man.  He  put  the 
crowd  aside,  and  placed  his  arm  within  mine. 
Another,  but  a  much  younger  man,  gave  some  di- 
rections to  Fanny.  In  a  few  moments  I  was  inside 
a  carriage,  with  the  elder  gentleman  and  two  of 
Fanny's  children.  I  understood  that  John  Fair- 
field,  his  wife,  and  the  other  child,  were  in  another 
carriage  :  the  younger  gentleman,  looking  in,  said, 
"  I  shall  go  back  across  the  fields,"  and  then  he 
moved  on.  These  two  persons  were  the  Catholic 
priests  of  Morton.  They  took  me  to  their  house, 
and  I  was  attended  by  a  doctor,  who  dressed  my 
.burns  and  gave  me  some  soothing  medicine.  I 
felt  better  the  next  day,  and  was  allowed  to  get  up 
in  the  afternoon.  Fanny  came  to  see  me.  John 
Fairfield  was  gone  to  the  hospital ;  and  she  and 
G2 
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the  children  were  in  a  lodging  close  to  the  priest's 
house. 

I  was  not  fit  to  travel  home.  One  arm  was 
obliged  to  be  dressed  daily.  The  gentlemen  were 
very  kind,  and  told  me  I  should  stay  there ;  and 
they  got  a  choir-boy  from  their  poor-school  to  wait 
upon  me. 

For  a  few  days  Fail-field's  life  was  in  danger  :  it 
was  an  anxious  time.  Fanny's  eldest  girl  wrote  to 
my  wife  and  Lizzie,  saying  what  I  told  her  to  say, 
every  day.  The  youngest  child,  whose  life  I  had 
saved,  was  also  in  the  hospital.  Of  course  Fanny 
was  a  great  deal  with  her  husband ;  but  she  spared 
me  an  hour  or  two  every  day,  always  bringing  one 
of  the  girls  with  her,  and  always  repeating  her 
grateful  thanks  for  what  I  had  done  for  them. 
"  But  God  will  bless  you ;  He  will  bless  you,  Joe. 
The  Virgin  Mother  hears  the  prayers  of  a  mother's 
heart.  Yes,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  rewarded  for 
this." 

I  must  give  you  a  short  account  of  some  conver- 
sations that  passed  between  us. 

One  day  I  thought  that  I  would  talk  of  religion. 
So  I  said  to  Fanny's  child,  a  nice  little  girl  of 
twelve  years  old,  "  What  do  you  think  about  the 
Bible  ?"  Fanny  was  mending  stockings  ;  the  long 
needle  was  picking  up  the  stitches  one  by  one,  but 
it  stopped  in  her  hand  at  this  sudden  question, 
and  she  said,  with  a  shake  of  her  head  and  an 
odd  smile,  "  Oh,  Joe,  what  a  question  to  ask  a 
child!" 

"  Ah,"  said  I,  triumphantly,  "  she  can't  an- 
swer it.  Did  you  ever  read  the  Bible  ?" 

"  I  have  read  the  Old  Testament  history  in  a 
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book,  and  I  have  read  the  Gospels  in  the  New 
Testament." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  about  the  New  Tes- 
tament ?  " 

"  You  mustn't  think  your  own  thoughts  about 
God's  word,"  said  the  child;  "  it  is  the  written  word 
of  God,  and  you  must  believe  it  as  the  Church 
teaches  you  to  believe  it." 

I  didn't  say  any  more  then  ;  but  the  child's 
strong,  .positive  way  of  saying,  "  It  is  the  written 
word  of  God,"  impressed  itself  upon  my  mind. 

The  next  day  Fanny  said  to  me,  "  Don't  talk 
to  my  children  about  religion,  Joe.  They  are  but 
little  things ;  and  I  am  afraid  of  wrong  thoughts 
getting  into  their  heads." 

I  said  that  I  would  not.  "  But,"  I  added,  "  I 
got  an  answer  yesterday  which  I  have  thought  of 
ever  since.  The  written  word.  Why  did  the  child 
say  that  ?  " 

"  Because  in  the  teaching  of  the  Church  there 
is  an  unwritten  word." 

"  Oh,  Fanny,  I  can't  believe  that." 

"  Why  not  ?  The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  produced  teaching  and  preaching, 
not  writing  and  printing.  At  first  it  was  all  an 
unwritten  word  ;  then  those  things  were  written 
which,  put  together,  make  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures ;  but  it  was  never  said  that  every  thing 
was  written  down.  Quite  the  contrary  was  said. 
It  is  plain  that  the  inspired  writers  of  the  Epistles 
were  writing  to  persons  on  certain  subjects  who 
had  been  taught  a  great  deal  more  by  word  of 
mouth." 

"  I  couldn't  believe  the  wiwritten  word,"  said  I. 
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"  Then  why  do  you  believe  the  written  word?" 
asked  Fanny. 

I  could  not  answer  her  ;  so  I  said,  "  Why  do 
you  believe  it?" 

"  On  the  word  of  the  Church.  I  receive  both  on 
the  same  authority.  The  Church  collected  the 
inspired  writings,  and  gave  them  to  her  children 
as  the  written  word  of  God.  She  says  they  are 
the  written  word  of  God,  and  I  believe  her,  and 
receive  them  reverently  as  such." 

"  It  is  very  wonderful  ! "  said  I. 

"  The  teaching  of  the  Church  is  perfect,"  said 
Fanny.  "  Those  who  have  never  seen  the  New 
Testament  know  all  doctrine  by  that  teaching. 
The  apostolic  teaching  of  the  Church  includes 
every  thing.  My  dear  parents  lived  in  bad  times 
for  learning  in  this  country.  My  mother  could  not 
read,  but  my  father  read  very  well.  Books  were 
very  expensive  then ;  they  never  saw  a  New  Testa- 
ment in  English  till  they  were  very  old.  It  was 
a  holy  pleasure  for  him  to  read  and  for  her  to 
listen;  but  they  found  no  teaching  there  that  they 
had  not  both  of  them  well  learned  before." 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute  ;  then  Fanny 
began  again. 

"  My  little  Mary  also  answered  you,  that  you 
were  bound  not  to  have  yo\ir  own  thoughts  about 
Holy  Scripture  ;  that  you  must  take  it  according 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Church." 

"  Yes  ;  so  she  did,  I  remember." 

"  It  is  a  thing  for  you  to  consider,"  said  Fanny, 
"  that  you  can't  positively  know  the  meaning  of 
Scripture  except  by  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is 
the  false  translation  and  interpretation  made  by 
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Protestants  of  Holy  Scripture  that  has  caused  all 
sects  to  quote  it  as  their  authority,  and  yet  to  differ 
among  themselves  to  so  absurd  a  degree.  This  it 
is  that  makes  men  infidels,  and  reasonably  so." 

"  Ah  !"  said  I,  "  it  comes  back  to  the  old  ques- 
tion of  the  Church.  Is  there  a  Church,  and  do  I 
believe  in  her  ?  And  if  I  do  believe  in  her,  have  I 
any  right  to  say  that  I  will  take  part  of  her  teach- 
ing as  true,  and  not  listen  to  the  other  part." 

"  Yes,"  said  Fanny;  "it  is  all  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  Church." 

"  But  where  is  this  Church  ?"  I  said. 

"  With  us"  said  Fanny.  "  With  us  you  will 
find  a  Church  which  answers  to  your  description 
of  her  ;  and  nowhere  else"  It  all  seemed  to  sink 
into  my  mind  as  if  it  could  not  be  any  thing  else 
but  true.  God  had  spoken  once,  and  His  voice  was 
in  the  Church.  I  knew  that  I  ought  to  listen  to 
it.  Why  did  I  not  ?  The  love  of  money  was  upon 
me.  I  said  to  myself  again,  "I  will  join  the  Church 
as  soon  as  I  have  made  my  thousand  pounds — 
then  I  will  join  the  Church ;  and  I  am  sure  I  shall 
convert  Ellen ;  my  dear,  beautiful,  innocent  Lizzie, 
she  too  shall  be  a  Catholic  ;  and  I  will  see  her 
grow  daily  in  beauty  of  heart  and  soul  as  she 
increases  in  beauty  of  person  ;  and  I  shall  be 
above  the  world  in  money;  and  I  will  leave  our 
village,  and  settle  near  some  great  town,  and  live 
an  easy  life  in  my  trade,  or  do  a  little  farming, 
and  comfort  my  body  and  save  my  soul  both 
together.  Thus  I  would  have  my  God  do  all  for 
me  ;  but  I  was  not  willing  to  suffer  any  thing  for 
Him.  And  yet  that  merciful  God,  who  had  taught 
me  so  much,  did  not  leave  me  without  a  lesson 
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and  an  example  which  should  have  taught  me 
better.  Just  before  I  was  returning  home,  after  a 
visit  to  John,  who  was  now  out  of  danger,  I  said 
to  Fanny, 

"  Has  the  fire  injured  your  property  very 
much  ?  " 

"  Very  much,"  she  said,  solemnly. 

"  To  what  amount?"  I  asked. 

"  Well,  Joe  ;  we  are  not  quite  ruined  ;  but  that 
is  all." 

I  was  dreadfully  shocked. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?" 

"  We  must  leave  this  part  of  the  country — we 
must  try  to  get  into  something  for  a  living ;  but 
we  know  nothing  for  certain  yet." 

To  make  this  matter  short,  let  me  tell  you 
that  it  was  soon  found  out  that,  by  the  time  the 
remains  of  their  property  on  the  farm  was  sold, 
they  would  perhaps  be  worth  fifty  pounds  when 
all  debts  and  expenses  should  be  paid.  They  had 
kept  the  full  extent  of  their  loss  from  my  know- 
ledge till  I  was  quite  recovered.  My  injuries  were 
chiefly  on  the  muscular  part  of  the  arm.  Fanny 
knew  that  a  baker's  business  required  a  strong 
arm,  and  she  feared  lest  anxiety  of  mind  should 
produce  fever,  and  prevent  my  complete  recovery ; 
but  now  that  I  was  well,  there  was  no  concealment. 
Corn,  hay,  and  out-houses,  which  they  were  obliged 
to  keep  in  order,  had  been  destroyed.  A  cow  and 
two  calves  had  died,  and  one  having  put  its  shoulder 
out  in  a  terrified  leap,  had  had  to  be  killed.  All 
the  farm  instruments,  except  the  wagon  and  a 
plough,  were  in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  at  least 
rendered  useless ;  and  except  the  furniture  I  had 
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seen  in  the  yard,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
injured  and  broken,  all  was  lost.  It  was  ruin  in- 
deed! 

I  could  not  then  understand  the  spirit  in  which 
they  bore  this  trial.  Even  now  I  look  back  upon 
it  with  a  sort  of  thankful  wonder. 

They  were  acutely  alive  to  their  loss,  and  saw 
the  disadvantage  that  must  attach  to  the  children 
by  their  beginning  life  again  in  a  lower  position ; 
but  still  with  all,  and  above  all,  was  the  thought 
of  God  and  their  own  souls. 

To  suffer  well,  so  that  the  soul  should  gain  where 
the  body  lost — that  seemed  the  ruling  idea. 

As  God  had  permitted  it,  so  they  took  it;  and 
though  it  was  a  great  trial,  they  would  not  make  a 
misery  of  it.  The  presence  of  God — His  power, 
His  will,  His  love — that  they  were  His  children; 
that  they  could  never  be  forgotten ;  that  He  knew 
their  hearts,  and  that  He  expected  them  to  take 
this  trial,  severe  as  it  was,  willingly — these  things 
were  never  out  of  their  minds.  And  they  set  to 
obey  God;  and  obedience  to  His  will  and  to  what 
He  had  permitted  was,  they  said,  the  service  that 
God  at  that  moment  expected  of  them  for  His 
honour  and  glory.  Their's  was  not  mere  resigna- 
tion, but  a  willingness — really  a  willingness — to 
suffer,  and  a  fixed  belief  that  in  taking  this  cross 
properly  they  should  benefit  their  souls. 

So  every  hour,  even  to  my  poor  worldly  heart, 
this  trial  seemed  to  be  turning  into  a  blessing,  and 
this  loss  of  all  things  on  earth  to  a  purifying  pre- 
paration for  the  enjoyment  of  all  things  in  heaven. 
Also  in  my  proud,  grasping,  money -loving  heart 
there  was  a  bitter  thought  of  the  disgrace  of  poverty ; 
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but  in  their  hearts  tnere  was  not  an  idea  of  that 
kind.  Jesus  had  chosen  poverty, — could  any  Chris- 
tian dare  to  repine  at  being  placed  in  the  same 
path  that  He  had  trod  ? 

I  was  quite  staggered  by  their  faith.  It  was  as 
if  my  reasoning  powers  fell  down  humbled  before 
their  holy  souls;  and  though  I  couldn't  be  as  they 
were,  I  knew  that  they  were  right. 

Once  I  was  sitting  v  Uh  John  at  the  hospital ; 
Fanny  was  there  and  tl  >.  children.  She  was  cut- 
ting garments  for  the  children  from  some  calico 
which  had  been  charitably  sent  to  her  (as  they  had 
lost  nearly  all  their  own  clothes),  and  fitting  hems 
and  seams  for  the  two  eldest  girls  to  sew.  John 
was  a  clever  man  in  his  farming  line,  and  a  prac- 
tical one.  He  was  talking  to  me  of  some  new  sort 
of  grass ;  and  then  he  went  on  to  some  new  way 
that  had  been  written  about  of  making  ricks.  On 
he  went;  but  I  heard  only  a  word  here  and  there. 
I  was  thinking  to  myseh  that  these  people  were,  to 
look  at,  just  like  other  decent  people,  and  yet  that 
with  them  there  was  a  wonderful  strength;  that 
faith,  and  love,  and  a  sure  hope  seemed  to  tie  up 
their  souls  to  heaven,  and  to  unite  them  to  God  as 
with  a  chain  which  nothing  could  break. 

I  told  John  what  I  was  thinking  of;  and  he 
smiled,  and  said  that  he  thought  it  no  bad  idea. 

"  And  can  nothing  separate  a  Catholic  from 
God?"  Tasked. 

"  No  trial — no  trial,  certainly,"  said  John  quick- 
ly; for  he  guessed  that  I  was  thinking  of  their 
trouble.  "  Trial,"  he  said,  "  is  meant  to  part  us 
from  earth — not,  Joe,  to  part  us  from  God." 

"  What,  then,  can  part  you  from  God  ?" 
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John  smiled.  "  Come  here,  baby,"  he  said  to 
the  youngest  child,  whose  life  I  had  saved,  and 
who,  though  seven  years  old,  was  gtill  called  by 
that  name;  "come  here  and  tell  Joe  what  it  is 
that  parts  a  Catholic  from  his  God." 

"  Only  sin,"  said  the  little  child. 

"  And  sin,  Joe,  can  be  forgiven,  if  repented  of," 
added  John,  pressing  his  child  to  his  breast. 


CHAPTER 


WAS  at  home  again.  My  wife  and  child 
had  heard  all  I  had  to  tell  about  the 
Fairfields.  Dear  Lizzy  had  asked  a  great 
deal  about  their  religion,  and  I  had  told 
her  a  great  deal;  for  you  know,  dear 
reader,  that  I  intended  her  to  be  a  Catholic  one 
day,  and  I  was  willing  to  prepare  her  mind  for  the 
thing. 

But  did  /  become  a  Catholic?  No;  I  believed 
all  the  religion;  I  think  that  I  believed  it  all. 
Even  when,  before  I  left  the  Fairfields,  I  asked 
how  they  got  strength  for  behaving  as  they  did, 
and  they  answered,  "  Our  strength  is  in  the  blessed 
Sacrament — -Jesus,  the  true  bread  that  comes  down 
from  heaven — Jesus,  who  gives  himself  for  the  life 
of  the  world;" — even  when  they  told  me  of  the  Real 
Presence,  and  that  it  was  His  delight  so  to  dwell 
with  men,  and  that  their  strength  was  in  Him ; — 
even  when  they  spoke  and  answered  thus,  /  be- 
lieved them.  Yes,  I  believed  it  all  ;  and  did  I  not 
become  a  Catholic?  did  I  not  unite  myself  to  that 
One  Church  with  which  Jesus  dwells?  No,  I  did 
not ;  for  I  was  the  slave  of  the  world,  the  slave  of 
money,  and  I  said  to  myself  again  and  again,  "  By 
and  by ;  but  not  yet" 

A  year  passed  away:  my  dear  lovely  daughter 
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was  past  sixteen.  She  was  certainly  very  beauti- 
ful; and  she  was  so  free  from  conceit  and  pride,  it 
was  the  delight  of  my  heart  to  look  at  her  and 
think  about  her.  She  was  very  clever  too ;  and 
though  I  still  talked  of  her  taking  to  the  pastry- 
cook's business,  I  intended  in  my  heart  to  work  and 
save  till  I  could  make  her  quite  independent  of 
labour.  But,  as  I  have  said,  the  girl  had  no  pride ; 
she  helped  her  mother  and  helped  me;  she  kept 
accounts,  and  made  light  pastry.  Early  in  the 
morning  her  sweet  voice  was  heard  in  the  garden 
as  she  picked  flowers  to  dress  the  counter  with ;  and 
it  seemed  to  me,  that  whatever  she  put  her  hand  to 
took  a  form  of  beauty  and  grace  which  no  one  else 
could  have  given  to  it.  She  was  so  light-hearted; 
her  face  had  a  lovely  smile  for  ever  upon  it ;  and 
she  was  so  gentle  and  kind  and  attentive,  so  feeling, 
so  loving,  so  good  and  obliging,  there  was  no  one 
in  the  village  or  neighbourhood  who  did  not  ad- 
mire her ;  and  I  have  seen  many  a  rude  boy  touch 
his  hat  as  he  looked  at  her,  as  if  he  could  not  help 
respecting  the  goodness  and  beauty  that  beamed 
upon  him  from  that  dear  girl's  young  face.  I  used 
to  say  to  myself,  "  She  wants  nothing  but  the  Ca- 
tholic faith  to  be  an  angel  upon  earth ;"  and  that  I 
would  not  give  to  her — not  yet!  Time  went  on, 
and  I  heard  from  the  Fairfields.  They  had  gone 
to  live  in  a  large  town,  and  John  had  opened  a 
flour-shop;  he  sold  on  commission  for  a  miller. 
Fanny  only  said  that  they  were  earning  their  bread, 
and  that  the  children  were  free  scholars  at  a  nun's 
school.  Six  months  more  passed ;  the  flour-shop 
was  given  up;  John  had  got  a  place  in  a  large 
seed -merchant's  establishment;  as  he  was  a  good 
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judge  of  such  produce,  she  hoped  he  would  get  on. 
She  took  in  clear-starching;  little  Mary  was  old 
enough  to  help  her;  still,  they  were  only  earning 
their  bread. 

But  I  had  greater  events  to  tell  to  Fanny.  My 
dear  little  girl  was  gone  to  Paris  with  the  family 
of  Hill  Grove.  They  had  been  very  kind  to  her, 
and  always  interested  in  her  improvement.  They 
wanted  some  one  to  help  to  teach  the  younger 
children,  and  who  would  sit  with  the  housekeeper 
and  the  young  ladies'  maid  when  the  children 
were  with  the  governess.  My  dear  child  was  to 
see  the  great  sights  of  Paris,  and  she  was  to  learn 
French:  it  was  a  tempting  offer,  and  the  girl 
longed  to  go;  so  I  parted  with  her  a  few  weeks 
after  her  seventeenth  birthday. 

Lizzie  was  away  three  months ;  and  when  she 
came  back  there  was  so  pretty  a  change  in  her  I 
can't  describe  it ;  but  I  loved  and  admired  her  more 
than  ever,  and  more  than  ever  I  was  set  upon 
earning  riches  to  endow  her  with.  I  began  to 
think  that  I  must  make  more  than  a  thousand 
pounds  before  I  became  a  Catholic ;  and  yet  when- 
ever I  thought  this,  a  sharp  pang  shook  my  heart ; 
I  knew  that  I  was  sinning. 

After  this  Lizzie  used  to  be  a  great  deal  at  Hill 
Grove — sometimes  for  a  week,  sometimes  for  a 
month  at  a  time;  and  so  it  went  on  lill  another 
year  began  its  course,  and  Lizzie  seemed  tired  of 
her  gay  life,  and  said  she  would  stay  at  home. 
She  did  stay  at  home  for  two  or  three  months,  but 
I  thought  she  pined  for  variety,  and  I  wondered 
that  she  refused  so  many  invitations  from  her  kind 
friends. 
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But  in  the  spring  the  Hill  Grove  family  asked 
her  to  go  to  London  with  them.  I  at  first  refused ; 
but  Lizzie  entreated  me  with  such  painful  earnest- 
ness to  let  her  go,  that  I  gladly  asked  leave  to  unsay 
my  refusal.  She  went.  I  recollect  now  the  vigour 
and  unnatural  elation  with  which  she  prepared  her 
clothes  and  packed  up  her  things.  She  went.  She 
went ;  and  as  I  returned  from  taking  her  to  Hill 
Grove,  I  put  into  the  bank  the  last  twenty  pounds 
of  that  thousand  which  I  had  promised  myself  to 
make  before  I  became  a  Catholic.  I  wrote  to  Fanny, 
and  told  her  that  as  soon  as  my  child  returned  from 
London  I  should  be  a  Catholic.  The  letter  was  re- 
turned to  me  from  the  dead-letter  office — Fanny 
was  not  to  be  found. 

I  determined  to  write  to  the  priests  at  Morton, 
to  ask  about  the  Fairfields  ;  but  they  knew  nothing 
about  them.  The  newspapers  had  ceased  to  come 
to  me  for  some  time.  I  made  another  attempt ;  I  en- 
closed a  letter,  with  a  note  to  the.  post-office  master 
at  what  had  last  been  the  Fairfields'  post-town.  I 
received  an  obliging  answer  from  him,  saying  that 
the  seed-merchant  whom  John  had  served  had 
failed,  and  that  he  did  not  know  where  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fairfield  were  gone.  I  wrote  to  the  convent 
where  Fanny  had  said  that  her  girls  went  to 
school ;  I  received  an  answer  from  the  priest,  say- 
ing, that  they  well  remembered  the  family,  but 
could  not  give  me  any  information  about  them. 

And  all  this  while  my  proud  perverse  heart  was 
saying,  that  I  could  not  be  a  Catholic  till  I  could 
talk  or  write  to  the  Fairfields.  Of  course,  it  was 
only  a  snare,  a  contrivance  of  Satan  to  draw  my 
thoughts  away  from  my  soul ;  but  so  it  was ;  and 
H2 
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day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after  month 
passed  away,  till  the  summer  was  over,  and  we 
were  expecting  every  post  to  hear  of  the  return  of 
our  long-absent  child. 

In  looking  back  to  this  time  I  now  feel  that  I 
had  not  got,  neither  had  I  then  ever  prayed  to 
obtain,  a  true  real  horror  of  sin.  I  think  that  that 
was  at  the  bottom  of  my  coldness.  I  had  not  ex- 
amined my  heart  enough  to  feel  myself  as  guilty 
in  God's  sight  as  I  undoubtedly  was.  There  was  a 
terrible  awakening  to  come. 

I  shall  pass  over  my  trial  as  quickly  as  I  can ; 
yet  I  can  assure  you  that  every  occurrence,  al- 
most every  thought  of  that  time,  is  still  present  to 
my  mind,  and  will  never  leave  it  in  this  life. 

I  was  busy  at  my  kneading-tub ;  I  had  my 
hands  in  the  dough,  my  paper  cap  on  my  head, 
my  shirt-sleeves  rolled  tightly  up  to  my  shoulders, 
and  my  large  apron  tied  firmly  round  me.  I  was 
very  busy,  and  I  was  singing  at  my  work  with,  all 
things  considered,  a  very  satisfied  heart. 

My  wife  ran  to  me  with  a  small  parcel  in  her 
hand,  "sent  by  express,"  she  said,  "sent  by  ex- 
press from  Moncton.  It  came  down  as  a  mail- 
parcel  to  the  post-master,  with  orders  to  forward 
it  instantly  to  you.  The  man  was  paid — he  came 
on  horse-back — he  is  gone." 

My  heart  trembled.     "  Open  it,  Ellen,"  I  said. 

She  did  so.  It  contained  a  letter  from  the  gen- 
tleman of  Hill  Grove.  He  wrote  from  London. 
A  ten-pound  note  fell  out  of  the  letter  as  Ellen 
opened  it.  I  saw  by  her  face  that  she  could  not 
speak.  She  only  stared  upon  the  open  page,  and 
held  it  to  me.  But  I  did  not  look  at  the  letter ;  I 
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only  looked  on  that  most  wretched  mother's  face. 
I  almost  thought  it  was  death — so  ashy  were  her 
lips,  and  her  nostrils  so  blue,  and  her  poor  panting 
heart  almost  stifling  her  as  she  stood  by  my  side, 
and,  holding  me  tight  by  the  arm,  fixed  her  glassy 
eyes  upon  my  face  with  a  gaze  of  helpless  misery. 

The  letter  only  bade  me  come  to  London  directly : 
it  said  that  a  terrible  illness  had  fallen  upon  Lizzie ; 
that,  not  knowing  how  I  might  be  placed  respect- 
ing ready  money,  the  bank-note  was  sent  to  enable 
me  to  start  directly. 

Already  my  poor  Ellen  had  begun  to  prepare 
me  for  the  journey.  In  her  cold  speechless  way 
she  had  begun  to  wash  my  hands  and  wipe  them 
in  her  apron.  She  was  dusting  the  flour  from  my 
clothes,  and  looking  at  me  in  such  an  agonised 
way,  every  glance  seemed  to  beg  me  to  be  gone, 
and  hear  the  worst. 

My  heart  was  throbbing  with  misery,  and  how 
guilty  I  felt ! 

All  my  sins  were  rising  up  before  me ;  but  worst 
of  all  the  sin  of  having  stayed  so  long  away  from 
God's  pardoning  love,  and  of  having  kept  my  child 
out  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  I  dreaded  that  she 
should  die  out  of  the  fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
The  dread  of  this  fell  upon  me  with  an  anguish 
which  I  would  not  describe  to  you  even  if  I  could. 

I  went  to  London.  I  got  to  the  house.  I  was 
directed  elsewhere.  I  went  as  directed  to  a  small 
house  in  a  retired  street.  I  found  the  door  open ; 
I  entered,  went  upstairs,  stood  at  a  bed -room's 
open  door,  and  saw  my  child.  She  lay  there  on 
the  bed — she  lay  there  in  her  grave-clothes — she 
was  dead! 
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And  at  the  side  of  that  bed,  as  I  entered  the 
room,  knelt  two  persons,  a  man  and  a  woman, 
John  and  Fanny  Fail-field.  And  these  persons  had 
been  thrust  about  from  one  place  to  another,  until, 
in  the  wonderful  providence  of  God,  they  had  got 
to  London,  where  the  prayer  that  Fanny  had  ut- 
tered as  I  saved  her  child's  life  could  be  granted — 
"In  the  hour  of  death  and  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
remember  him,  O  Lord." 

I  stood  at  that  door  motionless  and  speechless ; 
but  a  spring  of  joy  had  opened  in  my  heart,  and  I 
felt  its  life  through  my  whole  frame.  That  terri- 
ble dread  was  gone.  There  she  lay  dead ;  but  on 
her  breast  a  bright  white  lily- flower,  and  in  her 
hands  a  crucifix.  I  did  not  look  upon  her  face, 
though  I  loved  it  so  much,  but  on  that  emblem  of 
purity,  on  that  confession  of  faith.  I  stood  there 
and  was  glad. 

Fanny's  story  was  soon  told.  She  had  first  seen 
Lizzie  about  three  weeks  before,  when,  having 
heard  that  the  Hill  Grove  family  were  in  London, 
she  had  called  at  the  house  to  see  an  old  servant. 

Lizzie  had  been  delighted  to  see  her,  had  talked 
about  the  fire  at  Old  Farm,  and  had  visited  their 
house  to  see  John  and  the  children ;  she  had  visited 
them  several  times,  and  had  always  talked  of  *  the 
old  religion]  the  name  I  used  to  give  to  the  Catholic 
faith  when  I  talked  to  her. 

She  would  see  the  children's  books  and  pictures, 
and  make  them  tell  her  of  the  lives  of  the  saints. 
Her  tender  heart  seemed  never  to  tire  of  high  and 
holy  thoughts ;  and  from  my  own  experience  of  the 
Fairfields,  I  knew  how  much  she  might  learn  from 
them. 
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Then  she  told  Fanny  that  she  was  very  sorry 
that  she  had  begged  me  to  let  her  go  to  London. 
It  was  not  good,  she  said,  for  a  young  girl  in  her 
station  to  see  so  much  of  the  excitement  of  the 
world ;  that  she  had  thought  so  once  before,  when 
she  had  refused  to  go' to  Hill  Grove;  and  that  she 
wished  she  had  had  the  courage  to  stay  at  home. 

Then  my  good  friend  Fanny  did  a  mother's  part 
by  the  child,  and  won  her  young  heart  to  listen  to 
holy  words  of  purity  and  humility,  and  of  love  to 
God. 

After  this  Fanny  was  walking  in  the  street. 
She  met  three  persons ;  a  young  lady,  a  woman- 
servant,  and  my  dear  child.  Lizzie  seemed  to  be 
stopping  to  speak  to  her,  but  she  staggered  and 
fell  at  her  feet,  as  if  in  a  fit.  She  was  taken  into 
a  shop,  a  carriage  was  called,  and  a  doctor  sent 
for.  She  would  go  back  \vith  Fanny.  The  doctor 
said  that  she  must  not  be  agitated  by  a  refusal ;  so 
she  went,  and  in  Fanny's  house  she  died. 

I  was  confounded  and  astonished.  I  was  cast 
down  at  the  feet  of  the  Judge  of  all  men.  I  was 
wonderstruck  at  His  power,  and  silent  beneath  His 
chastisement;  for  the  girl  had  been  received  into 
the  Church,  and,  fortified  by  the  last  Sacraments, 
her  soul  had  gone  forth  to  Him  whose  words  of 
mercy,  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,"  have  never 
left  the  earth,  nor  lost  their  power  in  it. 

Thus,  ready  for  life,  she  had  met  death;  and 
God,  to  whom  I  would  not  bring  my  child,  had 
taken  her  in  His  own  way. 

How  different  it  might  have  been  with  a  child  of 
whom  I  had  taken  so  little  real  care  !  I  felt  my- 
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self  in  God's  presence  convicted  ofunforgiven  sins, 
and  I  scarcely  dared  be  sorrowful. 

Before  the  night  came  I  had  entered  on  the  way 
of  the  Church,  with  a  firm  purpose  of  amendment. 
I  had  begun  my  contrite  confession.  The  words  I 
had  so  often  read,  as  if  they  were  dead  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  men  of  these  days, — the 
words,  "whose  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted," — 
had  become  to  me  mil  of  life  and  meaning.  I  was 
acting  on  my  belief  of  their  truth,  and  I  was  expe- 
riencing their  power. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

g  OHN  FAIRFIELD  went  to  my  wife.     She 
^  came  with  him  to  London.     The  shock 
was  so  great  that  she  had  a  frightful 
brain-fever,  and  for  several  weeks  I 
watched  her,  once  more  trembling  for 
a  soul  which  I  had  kept  in  ignorance. 

All  the  Catholics  about  us  joined  in  a  nine  days' 
prayer  for  her  recovery,  and  then  in  another  nine 
days'  prayer  for  her  conversion;  and  their  prayers 
were  heard.  Before  six  months  were  over  Ellen 
was  a  Catholic,  and  a  very  happy  one. 

But  I  must  go  back  to  my  child.  I  went  to  the 
house  of  our  friends  who  had  been  so  kind  to  her, 
as  soon  as  the  funeral  was  over.  It  required  some 
courage  to  visit  them ;  but  I  had  written  a  note  to 
fix  the  time,  and  I  kept  the  appointment. 

I  was  shewn  up  into  the  drawing-room.  The 
gentleman  and  lady  were  both  there,  and  no  one 
else.  They  looked  cold  and  grave. 

"  Mr.  Baker,  we  are  sorry  for  your  trouble;  but 
of  course  we  feel  ourselves  ill-used  on  finding  that 
we  have  so  long  had  a  concealed  Catholic  in  our 
family,"  said  the  gentleman. 

I  harrowed  my  own  feelings  by  going  into  par- 
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ticulars  to  explain  to  him  that  he  was  mistaken; 
but  I  might  as  well  have  tried  to  convince  the 
marble  tables.  It  is  ten  years  ago,  and  I  can  laugh 
at  it  now;  but  there  was  a  perverse  determination 
to  think  us  in  the  wrong,  because  we  were  Catholics, 
which  I  can  never  forget.  However,  I  thanked 
him  for  his  kindness  to  Lizzie. 

"  If  she  was  happy  here,  I  am  glad.  I  hope  I 
may  never  have  to  repent  of  having  her  ;  no  one 
knows  the  harm  she  may  have  done  my  children  !" 

I  explained  it  all  over  again. 

"  I  cannot,"  said  the  lady,  "  imagine  her  motive 
for  concealing  her  religious  feelings  so  long — there 
must  have  been  some  very  strong  motive — perhaps 
in  the  end  it  actually  killed  her!" 

I  explained  the  circumstances  all  over  again.  It 
was  of  no  use. 

"  I  should  like  you  to  be  candid  witlr  me,  Mr. 
Baker,"  said  the  gentleman.  "  Did  the  poor  girl 
ever  admit  a  priest  into  this  house?" 

I  was  quite  angry. 

"  Have  I  not  told  you,  sir,  several  times  how 
every  thing  happened  ?  How  could  the  dear  child 
admit  a  priest  into  this  house  when  she  never  knew 
one?" 

"  Don't  be  displeased,"  he  answered.  "  You 
must  excuse  me  for  saying  so  much;  but  in  this 
religion  there  are  so  many  ways  of  deceiving" — 

"  Sir!"  I  cried  out,  "  I  am  a  Catholic;  I  am  here 
to  thank  you  for  past  favours  to  my  child  ;  I  won't 
hear  my  religion  abused." 

"  It  is  evidently  a  conspiracy  from  beginning  to 
end,"  said  the  gentleman. 

"  So  young  and  pleasant,  and  yet  so  artful — she 
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paid  for  it  with  her  life,"  said  the  lady.  "  Some 
priest  must  have  advised  her — it  is  too  dreadful ! 
But  how  a  father  could  encourage  her  in  such 
conduct — oh,  Mr.  Baker!" 

"  Well,  madam,"  1  said,  "  tell  the  story  as  you 
please,  but  remember  you  tell  what  isn't  true." 

"Sir,  we  have  evidence  of  what  we  say,"  said 
the  gentleman.  "  You  had  better  go,  Mr.  Baker." 

"  I  am  going,  sir.  Please  to  take  back  this  ten- 
pound  note.  I  must  say  you  sent  it  very  thought- 
fully." I  threw  the  note  on  the  table  and  left  the 
room  ;  and  I  heard  them  say  as  I  went  out — 
"  Quite  a  conspiracy — priestcraft — what  dangers 
surround  us  ! — these  papists  are  every  where,  un- 
dermining family  peace,  and  " — I  was  gone !  But 
the  untruths  had  been  borne  and  spoken — that 
story  was  not  to  be  lost.  So,  years  afterwards,  it 
was  told  to  me  as  a  proof  of  the  double-dealing 
wickedness  of  Catholics,  by  a  person  who  did  not 
know  how  nearly  I  was  concerned  in  the  matter. 
The  story  was  so  changed,  that  I  did  not  know  it 
at  first ;  but  suspicions  arose,  and,  by  a  few  ques- 
tions, I  was  convinced  that  my  child  and  myself 
were  the  persons  spoken  of. 

I  felt  angry,  and  tried  with  great  eagerness  to 
set  the  person  right;  but  the  laughter  of  John 
Fairfield  and  his  children  I  can  never  forget.  He 
limped  up  and  down  the  room,  for  he  was  very 
lame,  speaking  between  loud  bursts  of  laughter: 
"  Don't  try  to  set  it  right — save  your  breath — you. 
are  giving  foundation  for  a  new  story — be  wiser, 
Joe  Baker — it's  impossible  to  convince  a  Protes- 
tant— this  very  man  will  tell  it  all  again  to- 
morrow !" 
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I  took  John's  advice — the  man  went  away  like 
one  bewildered.  But  Fairfield  was  right — within 
a  month  the  story  was  told  at  a  Protestant  meeting 
by  an  itinerant  Presbyterian  doctor,  and  published 
in  the  paper.  This  paper  was  kept  by  John  Fair- 
field,  and  he  still  laughs  at  the  slightest  sight  of  it ; 
but  I  cannot  help  sorrowing,  for  there  is  certainly 
something  awful  in  this  willingness  to  bear  false 
witness  against  the  Church  of  Christ. 

When  all  things  in  London  were  settled  and  my 
wife  was  recovered,  I  left  her  and  went  to  our  old 
home,  to  close  my  business  there  and  make  prepa- 
rations for  leaving  the  place.  The  Fairfields  joined 
us  in  wishing  not  to  part  ever  again  if  we  could 
help  it.  It  was  the  occasion  of  many  thoughts  and 
prayers — of  many  offerings  to  God  of  good  confes- 
sions and  holy  communions  as  far  as  we  were  able. 
At  last  John  heard  of  a  very  good  place  for  him- 
self. His  father  had  been  a  miller  as  well  as  a 
farmer,  and  John  knew  the  mill  business  very 
well.  He  heard  of  an  old  man — a  Catholic — who 
having  lately  lost  his  only  son,  wanted  a  steady 
trustworthy  person  to  carry  on  the  business  for 
him.  It  turned  out  very  happily ;  and  John,  Fanny, 
and  the  children  went  to  Woodside  Mill  to  live 
with  the  proprietor,  on  terms  something  like  those 
I  had  made  in  days  gone  by  with  my  old  master 
the  baker. 

Ellen  and  I  went  to  see  them. 

In  the  village  of  Woodside  there  was  a  man  of 
my  trade  who  wished  to  give  up  business.  I 
bought  the  goodwill  of  the  shop  from  him,  and 
settled  at  Woodside  myself,  not  more  than  half  a 
mile  from  the  mill.  There  we  are  living  now 
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very  happily ;  for  there  is  a  Catholic  church  just 
beyond  the  village,  and  joined  on  to  it  a  house 
where  good  men  live  who  have  left  the  world  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  God's  work  only — a  monastery. 

Many  a  pleasant  scene  I  have  witnessed  at  this 
place.  At  Woodside  Mill  there  is  a  holy  old  age 
in  William  Bentley,  John's  good  master.  A  trust- 
ing, happy,  humble,  and  love-seeking  smile  is  on 
his  fine  old  face,  and  many  scores  of  prayers  pour 
forth  from  his  faithful  heart  every  day.  He  is  old, 
and  he  knows  that  there  cannot  be  much  time  be- 
tween this  life  and  eternity  with  him  ;  so  he  lives  in 
a  watchful  preparation  for  death,  and  strives  indus- 
triously to  increase  the  sum  of  his  good  works. 
He  is  very  fond  of  the  children,  as  he  calls  John's 
young  women,  for  the  girls  are  grown  up  now; 
and  when  he  sees  the  eldest,  with  her  arm  through 
her  lover's,  walking  up  and  down  under  the  shadow 
of  the  yew-tree  hedge,  he  weeps  for  joy. 

The  young  man  is  Mr.  Bentley's  nephew,  and 
has  always  led  a  Christian  life.  He  is  the  finest 
young  man  in  the  parish, — the  strongest,  bravest, 
and  most  active  ;  and  for  his  station,  one  of  the 
best  educated.  He  is  a  holy  youth ;  he  has  dedi- 
cated his  heart  to  the  Heart  of  Jesus,  and  he  does 
not  pretend  to  give  to  God  a  heart  full  of  un- 
repented  sin,  because  he  knows  that  such  a  heart 
He  cannot  accept.  He  frequents  God's  sacraments 
with  earnestness  and  love,  and  adds  to  his  constant 
endeavours  increasing  prayers  for  final  persever- 
ance. He  is  a  man  walking  the  world  with  his 
soul  as  his  best  treasure,  surrounded  by  saints  and 
angels,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  Saviour  j 
and  now  he  has  chosen  a  holy  woman  for  his  wife, 
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and  all  hearts  approve  and  ask  for  blessings  on 
them. 

But  I  must  again  go  back.  Another  wonder 
was  to  be  performed  in  the  person  of  Bill  Maple, 
my  wife's  brother.  Of  course  he  had  lived  with  us 
at  T\roodside.  He  was  a  good  hard-working  boy, 
very  fond  of  his  sister,  and  with  an  admiring  kind 
of  grateful  love  for  me  ;  but  still  he  was  nothing 
more  than  a  good-hearted  affectionate  sort  of  slave. 
He  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  Ellen  began  a  great 
work  with  him.  It  was  to  get  him  away  from 
these  slavish  feelings — to  make  him  feel  that  as  the 
possessor  of  a  soul,  purchased  by  the  Saviour's 
blood,  he  was  a  responsible  being  in  this  world,  and 
had  a  great  duty  which  he  owed  to  himself,  and  a 
great  debt  to  pay  to  God. 

Eeligion  came  to  that  boy  as  an  honour,  as  a 
promise  of  great  reward,  and  as  something  whi.ih 
was  to  raise  him  in  this  world  above  the  common 
sinners  he  had  seen  so  much  of;  and  yet  with- 
out pride,  or  harsh  judgment,  or  presumption, 
but  all  through  God's  love,  and  a  penetrating  hu- 
mility which  casts  the  soul  at  the  Saviour's  feet, 
and  receives  from  His  hands  the  cleansing  it 
desires. 

The  boy's  heart  received  his  sister's  teaching 
in  a  wonderful  way;  perhaps  because  she  never 
ceased  to  pray  for  him,  and  to  entreat  our  blessed 
Lady  that  she  would  be  the  refuge  of  this  poor 
untaught  sinner,  and  take  him  for  her  son. 

I  could  hardly  believe  my  own  experience  when 
I  felt  that  boy  becoming  the  delight  of  my  heart. 
He  began  to  serve  God  with  his  whole  soul ;  every 
day  I  used  to  say  with  respect  to  him,  "  We  are 
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sinful  souls,  0  Lord !   unto  Thy  name  be   the 
glory." 

Now  that  three  years  have  passed  away,  and  I 
see  Bentley  and  Mary  Fairfield  walking  by  that 
yew-tree  hedge,  I  also  sometimes  see  this  boy — 
or  rather  man,  for  he  is  twenty -five  —  walking 
near  them  and  talking  to  Anna,  whose  life  I  saved 
at  Old  Farm.  Then  I  say  to  John  Fairfield,  how 
glad  we  shall  be  to  have  young  Bentley  as  a  part- 
ner at  the  mill ;  and  I  add  to  this  that  my  business 
would  support  another  married  man,  and  look  to- 
wards Anna  and  Maple,  and  we  consent  that  it 
shall  be  so,  if  the  young  people  please. 

As  to  Catherine  Fairfield,  the  second  girl,  she 
does  not  think  of  marriage ;  she  will  stay  with  her 
parents  as  long  as  they  want  her,  but  her  soul 
seems  to  have  a  vocation  above  this  world. 

But  I  must  not  let  you  suppose,  my  readers, 
that  I  have  never  seen  anything  but  joy  and  peace 
at  Woodside.  Woodside  is  in  this  world,  and  in  a 
very  trying  country  of  this  world,  a  country  full 
of  bad  example  and  strong  temptation.  I  have  seen 
very  terrible  things  at  Woodside. 

I  have  seen  young  Catholics  neglect  their  reli- 
gion, leave  their  religion,  turn  to  sin,  and  lead  bad 
lives ;  and  I  have  seen  only  a  few  of  these  return 
to  God. 

I  have  seen  Catholics  of  full  age,  who  have  long 
and  with  tolerable  steadiness  received  the  Sacra- 
ments, turn  aside  from  holiness,  lose  their  morals, 
lose  their  faith;  and  of  these  I  have  seen  only  one 
or  two  return  to  God.  I  have  not  seen  all  this  at 
Woodside,  but  I  have  observed  it  as  I  have  looked 
on  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country. 
i2 
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It  fills  the  soul  with  sorrow  and  fear;  for  there 
is  no  thought  so  dreadful  as  the  thought  of  a  lost 
Catholic.  But  it  does  not  shake  one's  faith.  God 
never  promised  that  all  Catholics  should  be  saved ; 
He  said,  "watch  and  pray,"  and  bade  us  repeat, 
"lead  us  not  into  temptation."  He  warned  us 
against  the  broad  way  of  destruction,  and  told  us 
to  keep  to  the  straight  and  narrow  path :  it  is  the 
way  of  the  Church,  from  which  no  one  ought  to 
turn  aside ;  it  is  the  way  of  the  Sacraments,  which 
should  never  be  neglected. 

But  there  is,  even  in  this  country,  consolation 
for  the  sad  thought  of  straying  sinners;  and  one 
morning  this  consolation  came  very  strongly  home 
to  me. 

It  was  a  day  of  devotion.  We  had^been,  all  of 
us,  to  an  early  Mass.  I  was  coming  out  of  church 
with  John  Fairfield,  when  some,  one  touched  my 
shoulder;  I  looked  round,  and  there  stood  a  gen- 
tleman of  about  forty  years  of  age  perhaps,  yet 
with  many  grey  stripes  among  his  bright  black 
hair,  and  he  looked  at  me  with  the  pleasantest 
face  I  ever  saw.  I  had  no  idea  who  he  was. 

"  Mr.  Baker?"  he  said. 

"Yes,  sir, — Joseph  Baker;  but  I  don't  know 
you,  sir." 

"  Xot  know  me  !  Well,  I  know  you,  and  have 
been  seeking  you  every  where ;  I  have  been  thread- 
ing the  streets  of  London  for  you  for  a  fortnight 
past,  and  now  I  come  on  you  by  accident.  I  am 
at  the  monastery ;  I  came  there  last  night ;  I  never 
thought  of  asking  for  you  there  —  but  how  glad  I 
am  to  see  you  !'' 

As  he  spoke,  I  seemed"  to  recollect  something  of 
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who  he  was,  or  who  he  ought  to  be ;  but  I  was 
very  puzzled. 

"  It  isn't  Mr.  Knight?"  said  I,  doubtfully. 

"  But  it  is,"  he  said,  and  laughed  merrily. 

"  And  a  Catholic,  sir?"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  yes — why  not  ?  Didn't  you  give  me  the 
penny  catechism?" 

I  laughed  in  my  turn  now. 

"  Where's  John  Fairneld?"  asked  Mr.  Knight, 
"  the  man  who  spoke  up  so  well  for  holy  Mother 
Church  in  your  shop.  I  must  see  him ;  I  intend  to 
travel  any  distance  to  see  that  man." 

"You  need  not  go  far; — there,  sir,  that  lame 
man  with  the  scars  on  his  face — that  is  Fairfield." 

"  My  dear  friend,  what  dreadful  accident  has 
happened  to  you?" 

John  knew  Mr.  Knight  in  a  moment.  They 
stood  looking  at  each  other  with  their  hands 
clasped  together  like  the  dearest  friends. 

They  began  to  speak  both  at  once ;  Mr.  Knight 
to  tell  John  how  often  he  had  thought  of  his  words 
in  my  house ;  but  John  to  say,  "  We  praise  Thee, 
O  God !  we  acknowledge  Thee  to  be  the  Lord. 
Full  are  the  heavens  and  the  earth  of  the  majesty 
of  Thy  glory.  Thee  the  holy  Church  throughout 
the  world  doth  acknowledge." 

Then  Mr.  Knight  told  us  that  he  was  going  to 
stay  at  the  monastery,  to  try,  as  he  said,  to  be  a 
religious,  if  God  would  accept  of  one  who  had 
turned  aside  from  His  inviting  voice  so  long;  but 
first  he  stayed  some  time  as  a  guest. 

During  this  time  Mary  and  Bentley  were  mar- 
ried. Now  when  Mr.  Knight  knew  that  there 
was  to  be  a  wedding  in  Fairfield's  family,  it  is  not 
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to  be  told  what  a  delight  he  took  in  it;  he  would 
have  all  the  management  of  things  himself.  His 
free  and  pleasant  manners  made  all  the  village 
love  him  ;  and  he  told  every  body  that  he  owed 
John  Fail-field  a  debt,  and  would  try  to  pay  it  in 
his  own  way. 

All  sorts  of  nice  things,  but  sensible  things  too, 
came  down  for  Mary,  and  quite  a  library  of  excel- 
lent books  for  Bentley. 

Bentley  and  Mary  were  to  make  a  three  days' 
devotion  before  their  marriage,  and  to  receive  holy 
Communion  early  on  the  morning  of  the  wedding- 
day.  Of  course,  all  who  were  related  to  them,  or 
bound  to  them  by  any  ties  of  affection,  remembered 
them  in  their  prayers  during  those  three  days. 

A  number  of  young  girls  were  with  Kate  and 
Anna  when  I  entered  the  church  on  the  first  of 
these  days  for  the  early  Mass.  I  had  had  a  slow 
and  thoughtful  walk  to  church.  .The  air  was 
warm  and  balmy,  the  birds  were  singing  sweetly, 
and  the  hedges  were  full  of  violets  and  primroses ; 
I  was  saying  to  myself  that  hymn  which  begins : 

*'  Mother  of  mercies,  day  by  day 
My  love  for  thee  grows  more  and  more ;" 

and  thinking  how  much  all  women  owed  to  her, 
and  how  natural  it  seemed  to  come  to  man  to  che- 
rish and  take  care  of  women  generally,  for  her 
dear  sake. 

When  I  got  into  the  church  I  saw  all  these 
young  girls,  as  I  have  said.  They  were  handing 
flowers  and  garlands  to  Mr.  Knight,  who  was 
arranging  them  at  the  feet  of  the  most  beautiful 
representation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  that  I  ever 
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beheld.  It  was  an  image  of  white  stone,  with  such 
a  countenance  of  dignity  and  purity  as  I  cannot 
describe.  I  stood  in  deep  admiration  for  a  moment, 
and  then  knelt  down  to  pray. 

Mr.  Knight  had  given  this  beautiful  image  to 
the  church  at  this  time  as  an  expression  of  his 
thankfulness  for  the  mercies  he  had  received,  and 
of  his  recollection  of  John  Fairfield's  last  words  to 
him  in  my  house:  "I  have  spoken  a  few  words 
for  holy  Mother  Church  this  day ;  and  I  .pray  the 
Blessed-Virgin  you  may  never  forget  it.n  When  he 
told  John  and  Fanny,  they  were  so  happy;  I  do 
not  think  that  he  could  have  done  any  thing  to 
gratify  them  more. 

This  image  in  the  church  seemed  to  make  Mary 
and  Bentley's  three  days  of  prayer  into  a  time  of 
public  devotion.  All  the  village  visited  the  church, 
I  think ;  and  many  young  people,  men  and  women, 
had  got  some  pleasant  thing  to  repeat  which  Mr. 
Knight  had  said  to  them  as  he  met  them  going  in 
or  out. 

There  was  a  renewed  feeling  in  people's  minds 
that  a  sure  way  to  make  a  holy  choice,  and  lead  a 
faithful,  happy  life,  such  as  God  would  approve, 
was  to  commend  themselves  heartily  to  the  patron- 
age of  the  holy  Virgin  of  Virgins — the  most  pure, 
the  most  chaste,  the  Virgin  most  powerful,  the  ves- 
sel of  singular  devotion,  the  immaculate  Mother  of 
God ;  and  certainly  it  was  with  greatly  increased 
fervour  that  we  said  to  her,  "  Turn  on  us  those 
merciful  eyes  of  thine,  and  after  this  our  exile 
shew  us  the  blessed  fruit  of  thy  womb,  Jesus." 

So  in  this  way  was  John  and  Fanny  Fairfield's 
eldest  daughter  married.  I  do  not  think  that  Wil- 
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liam  Maple  and  Anna  will  make  a  less  edifying 
wedding.  I  can  assure  you  that  we  danced  no  less 
lightly,  eat  no  less  wedding-cake,  and  wished  not 
fewer  blessings  to  the  newly-married  pair,  for  hav- 
ing approached  the  marriage  as  the  witnesses  of  a 
sacrament,  and  for  not  forgetting,  as  a  Catholic 
can  never  forget,  that  the  best  way  to  make  a  light 
heart  is  to  keep  a  clean  conscience,  and  hold  fast 
the  faith  of  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic 
Church. 
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